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THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND THE GROWTH OF 
DEMOCRACY 


ARTHUR B. MAYS 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


One of the most magnificent achievements of man, which he has wrought 
from his long, bitter struggle up from the beginning, is the concept and ideal 
of democracy. Wherever democracy in some form or degree obtains, it is 
held as a priceless possession. Thousands have given their lives that their 
fellows and children might have it, and other thousands have died that the 
civilized world might be made safe for its perpetuation and growth. It is 
the cherished ideal of all intelligent men who feel oppressed, and is the 
touchstone of political policy and action in all nations which are known as 
democracies. It is thought of as a social and ethical ideal, a form of social 
organization, and a mode of ethical conduct. But, strangely enough, man 
experiences the greatest difficulty in defining democracy. In fact, it has so 
many facets, and light is reflected from them at so many different angles that 
one scarcely can see clearly its exact shape and magnitude. John Dewey, in 
an eloquent discourse on “The Ethics of Democracy,” said: “Democracy is a 
form of government only because it is a form of moral and spiritual associa- 
tion.” And, again: “Democracy and the one, the ultimate ethical ideal of 
humanity, are to my mind synonyms. The idea of democracy, the ideas of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, represent a society in which the distinction 
between the spiritual and the secular has ceased, and as in Greek theory, as 
in the Christian theory of the Kingdom of God, the church and the state, the 
divine and the human organizations of society are one.” Lowell, in his classic 
address on “Democracy,” spoke of it as “that form of society, no matter what 
its political classification, in which every man had a chance and knew that he 
had it.” He also used Lincoln’s “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” to define the political arrangement of a democracy, and 
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Theodore Parker’s “Democracy means not ‘I am as good as you are,’ but 
“You're as good as I am,’ ” to describe its ethical aspect. And thus have many 
tried to put into words this great ideal, desire, and effort. In America, for 
the first time, men were free to attempt a concrete realization of their long-felt 
desire. And the attempt has never ceased to produce in the minds and hearts 
of men of other nations both envy and hope. 

But democracy increases or decreases in amount and continually expresses 
itself in different forms. Since the establishment of our great “democratic 
experiment,” as many have called it, American democracy has greatly changed 
its outward aspects. In 1800 it was conceived chiefly in terms of governmental 
forms and practices. To be sure, the governmental concept was accompanied 
and reinforced by a magnificent, idealistic vision of perfect liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. But as Lowell reminds us, our forefathers were very practical 
men after all, and there was no serious thought of a sudden transformation of 
all human relationships. They vocalized in understandable words the old 
longing of awakened men everywhere, and in a splendid gesture showed the 
direction in which the first steps must be taken and the manner of taking them. 
That is to say, they gave men a civil government based upon the theory of 
democracy. It is no disparagement of those great lovers of liberty to say 
that they only dreamed of and hoped for the growth of democracy. They 
could not possibly have predicted with accuracy the changes which would 
come in the manner of expressing democratic theory a century after their day. 
Our theories of democracy are their theories, but our ways of having democracy 
are different from their ways. 

Something tremendous happened to us during the nineteenth century, which 
gave a mighty impetus to democracy and expanded the range of its operation 
far beyond its limits in the year 1800. It was the advent of the Industrial 
Revolution. That great revolution in the economic life of our country changed 
the whole aspect of our social constitution and placed a dangerous strain on 
the machinery of government. But it is not my purpose to retell that story; it 
is enough to say that democracy means much more since factories and cities 
came. Democracy, now, to satisfy us, must include economic and social 
relations and can no longer be limited to the governmental areas of life. 

But I hasten to remind you that the Industrial Revolution was and is 
basically a revolution in the practical arts. The whole face of civilized life 
was changed when man suddenly and radically changed his method of making 
useful things and of producing food. The two most significant characteristics 
of the new industrial order are, greatly increased specialization of process and 
the regimentation of workers. The former has resulted in a degree of human 
interdependence which it is difficult even at this time fully to understand; 
and the latter has produced the crowding together of the workers in huge 
masses clustered about the places of work. It is these factors which give to 
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modern democracy its characteristic features. And, hence, to understand 
democracy it is necessary fully to appreciate the character and real significance 
of the new practical arts of civilization. Why should a man, working on a 
single process at an intricate machine in an automobile factory, demand a 
greater degree of democracy than a trained craftsman working with pride and 
skill on the complete production of a beautiful piece of furniture which he 
designed himself? Why should the village smithy surrounded at eventide by 
his family in his flower garden demand less democracy than the steel worker 
resting on the fire-escape landing of a tenement house after his day’s work? 
That such is the case needs no argument, but the reason that it is so must be 
explained. The differences are both psychological and economic, the former 
resulting from the latter. The cabinet maker, trained to be a master of his 
craft, with all the pride of mastery and love of creation and achievement, is, 
first, an independent, free, economic producer of a product which he creates 
with his own brain and hands. Furthermore, he is in complete control of all 
essential factors of production such as speed of work, method of operation, and 
place of employment. Besides, he determines the price of his product subject 
only to general laws of market demand, and receives the whole price paid by 
the consumer. Here is the ideal condition of economic freedom and human 
independence and dignity. Such a situation is doubtless that which Rousseau 
had in mind when he wrote, “Now of all the occupations which serve to furnish 
subsistence to mankind, those which approach nearest to a state of nature are 
the manual arts: of all conditions of life, the most independent of fortune or 
the caprices of mankind, is that of the artisan.” He is not dependent upon 
the work of another craftsman to make his work of value; he is not beholden 
to a powerful, impersonal “corporation” for the privilege of working; and 
he owns his own tools. He is respected as a man, and his opinions are regarded 
as of value in the councils of community government. Hence, he lacks little 
besides democratic government to give him the ideal conditions of democracy. 
But look for a moment at the steel worker, or the operator in the automobile 
factory. What would Rousseau have said if he could have imagined such a 
one? The peasant farmer of eighteenth-century France was the nearest like 
the modern factory worker, imaginable in that day. And, of him that great 
protestant against things as they are, said: “The artisan depends only on his 
own labor; he is as free as the husbandman is a slave; for the latter depends 
on the produce of his fields, which lies at the discretion of others.” In the 
same sense the factory worker is wholly at the mercy of the factory ; he cannot 
work when he would, but only when he may. Another owns the tools without 
which he cannot earn bread, and the fractional part of the product which he 
makes is significant only after many others have contributed other fractions, 
and all have been integrated by a directing head which controls his every move- 
ment. Here is a new condition of subsistence, characterized by specialization, 
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regimentation, interdependence, and utter lack of independence. Such a 
worker is oppressed with fear and is ever conscious of his inherent helpless- 
ness. His only hope is not in a declaration of individual independence, that is 
only suicide, but in organization with others like himself, and acting in groups 
to demand justice for, and to protect the rights of, all who are similarly 
dependent. Thus the revolution in the practical arts of civilization has made 
of democracy not a policy of non-interference with individual freedom, and 
a protection of laissez faire, but a constantly growing control of every phase 
of social and economic life. It has caused the making of many laws which are 
designed to protect the individual from his fellows and from his own folly. 
As men are crowded more thickly together it becomes increasingly necessary 
to the general welfare that each shall be closely supervised in his behavior. 
And as each becomes more dependent on others, laws both written and un- 
written must progressively become concerned with the details of his economic 
life. Hence, modern democracy rather than subscribing to the dictum, “that 
nation is best governed which is least governed,” takes the opposite view and 
makes health laws, traffic laws, safety laws, laws governing hours of work, the 
lighting, heating, and ventilating of work places, child-labor laws, anti-trust 
laws, compulsory education laws, and numerous others which are designed to 
limit the unrestrained freedom of the individual. And, besides the govern- 
ment’s activities, other organizations control wages, promotions, housing con- 
ditions, and numerous other phases of daily life. But how can all this be 
called democracy? Only on the ground that it is all a part of the effort more 
fully to realize the same theory of democracy which Jefferson and those of 
his day held and tried to express in terms of their economic and social era. 
For men to have liberty and equality in a modern industrial nation, individual 
behavior must be carefully directed. Unless every automobile driver on the 
highways is closely supervised, no driver can be free to move with speed and 
safety, and there can be no equality of rights in the use of the highway. When 
men are massed in great communities, working under modern economic con- 
ditions, liberty and equality are unthinkable without social control at almost 
every point of their contacts with others and with community institutions. We 
have come to think that a very large measure of social control violates no 
principle of democracy so long as its purpose is to safeguard the freedom of 
the individual in his efforts to have, more abundantly, life, liberty, and hap- 
piness, and so long as it serves such purpose and does not go beyond the serving 
of such purpose. Hence, we see the strange phenomenon of a profound 
theory of social organization based upon the belief in the inherent right of 
every individual to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness expressing itself 
through almost innumerable laws designed to regulate in detail the conduct of 
its members. And more singular still, this state of affairs seems to be the 
result of an increasing acceptance of the theory of democracy. But the 
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changes in the practical arts of the people have not only wrought a new mode 
of expressing democracy ; they have actually produced more liberty, equality, 
and opportunity for happiness. The long hours of exhaustive labor which, in 
every preceding age, have been considered the curse of the masses of men, 
have been greatly reduced in number; and much of the wasting, straining 
drudgery of work has been transferred to machines. Increasingly the masses 
of men are enjoying the liberty and leisure of the privileged classes of history, 
and the result is a greater degree of freedom and equality. That one result of 
increased leisure, of cheaper luxuries, and the easing of labor burdens seemingly 
is moral confusion, need in no wise lessen our faith in the potential and 
inherent beneficence of the new means of getting civilization’s daily tasks done. 
It merely means that modern man must come better to understand the meanings 
of this new way of living and to adjust his habits and his scale of values more 
intelligently to it. This outcome increasingly appears as a major task of the 
schools where children are taught. 


Hence, the careful study not only of the processes and materials of the 
practical arts are needed in the modern school, but the social, economic, and 
spiritual meanings of these arts must be brought to our children. The prac- 
tical-arts courses in the schools cannot alone meet this need, but when they are 
taught by broadly educated teachers, they can easily become the centers of 
interpretation of modern democracy in its more fundamental aspects. 











EFFORTS TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION IN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


E. E. CORDREY 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas 





The information and data upon which this article is based have been collected 
from eighty-one state teachers colleges and normal schools. The schools 
studied are located in thirty-five different states. All of the institutions are 
members of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 


The study was originally planned to gather information for local use in 
connection with efforts being made to improve college instruction in the 
Arkansas State Teachers College at Conway, Arkansas. Copies of the follow- 
ing questionnaire were mailed to the presidents of all state teachers colleges 


and normal schools holding membership in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges : 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Do you think it advisable to undertake the problem of improving 

the quality of college instruction? Why? 
. Are you making any efforts to improve the quality of instruction 
in your college? 
3. Please describe the means and methods you are making use of in 
order to make this improvement. Kindly go into as much detail 
as possible. 
. How long since an aggressive plan for improving college instruc- 
tion has been instituted in your college? 
5. What worth-while results do you feel have been accomplished as 
a result of these efforts to improve the quality of instruction? 

6. Please evaluate the effectiveness of the means and methods which 
have been used in your school to bring about the improvement of 
instruction. 

7. Please list difficulties which you have encountered in this work 

and suggest how these difficulties may be avoided. 

8. Kindly make other suggestions as to how improvement in college 

instruction may be secured best. 


Accompanying each questionnaire was a letter explaining the purpose of 
the study. Replies have been received from more than eighty schools, but a 
few were so meager in their answers that they were not suitable for use in the 
study. On the other hand, a number of the presidents supplemented their 
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replies to the questionnaire with letters containing much more information 
and many more suggestions than it had been hoped to obtain. All of this 
material has formed the basis for this study. 


In reply to the question, “Do you think it advisable to undertake the 
problem of improving the quality of college instruction?” seventy-nine state 
emphatically, “Yes.” One thinks the problem should be undertaken “only 
moderately.” Another president states quite frankly that he “has never been 
interested in carrying on a campaign for the improvement of instruction in a 
teacher-training institution.” He seems to feel that, if proper care is exercised 
in the selection of faculty members, there will be no need of a campaign for 
the purpose of improving instruction. However, a large majority of those in 
charge of teachers colleges have stated emphatically in their replies that they 
do believe the problem of improving college instruction should be undertaken. 

Forty-five of the replies to the first question of the questionnaire include 
statements of reasons why the problem should be attacked. All of these agree 
that there is need for improvement. It is frequently suggested that the quality 
of college teaching does not compare favorably with that in the better public 
schools. One president goes so far as to state that he believes “that the worst 
teaching that is done in any type of institution is done in the so-called higher 
educational institutions.” He proceeds to explain that, in order to meet standard 
requirements, he has been forced to take into his faculty a large number of 
men and women whose chief qualification is that they hold a higher degree. 
These people often feel that the possession of a higher degree renders them 
superior in an educational way. This president, after making these comments, 
states that he is not sorry that he has brought these persons to his college. In 
fact, he is glad he has done so, but he hopes to be able to train these teachers 
so they can teach as well as good high school principals. Such an attitude 


is perhaps typical, in an ever-increasing number, of the presidents of our 
teachers colleges. 


Seventy-four replies to the second part of the questionnaire report that, in 
their colleges, efforts are being made to improve the quality of instruction. 
Seven presidents state that they are making no such effort. Of the seventy-four 
who do state that they are actually making efforts to improve the quality of 
college instruction, three report “some,” one is using only “minor devices,” 
three are “just beginning,” one is working “very cautiously and rather in- 
directly,” one is using “only indirect means,” and still another “to a very 
limited degree.” Of the seven who report that they are making no effort, one 
states that he “does not know how to go about it”; and, as noted above, 


another is not interested and does not believe in undertaking to improve the 
instruction of those in service. 


The means and methods being used to bring about improvement of college 
instruction vary greatly among the schools included in the study. They are 
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listed below in the order of the frequency with which they have been reported. 
The number following each item listed is the number of times that item was 
actually reported as a means or method being used for the purpose of improving 
instruction. 


MEANS AND METHODS USED TO IMPROVE INSTRUCTION 


a ae esd hie bAbS hoes kebabs vast ensionn 38 
en Oe es SINE ST NEIL, i, bn 5 p:s69.n ba ose 6.00.54%00vbseseseb eases cscs 13 
Discussions in departmental or other group meetings................ccceccececeees 12 
ee OE I Ss nw wn oo dns oes sh open seen sseteessececcese 12 
ee er YS OOD Soo 5 v0 anos x00 00renesecocescntietcsoes 12 
rt eels i ccd ae chiens obo beaeewedacduenes selon 12 
I SI ins wn 0d nn bone vou se besineessecees scene 11 
Studies of investigations made in other institutions..................cecceceeceees 11 
Experimental studies and research in own institution.............0c.ccceeeeeeceees 9 
EOS OEE ee er ee rere ee rere 8 
NN I ee 8 
ee rn eS UU MUIIMEROED 5. 5 nono vcov0esesvcnbeveecccssereces 7 
Co-operation between college and training school...............ceceeeeeeeeeeeees 6 
Nee nn ne ee scab bas mhehaessenonbesvaseeeense > 
on ois nu 5b 6600005 d 0s bbs b040S0 05 90benvessvieeesese 5 
rie iy NOD, . on c00oo0o $e 0b n0eeseeseenedeeeseecce 4 
Attempts to improve examinations and methods of testing.................-..00-- o 
CE, nw n.n np cba onsen h0s'o's00ebbsinecesicnn esc 4 
Senn Oe GUPONONNNIES CRUE SUONNOMIIUNED,. ccc ccccccccvccecccceseveccesescesccescs 4 
oo cei bb abbussncesesiceesceceweecies 4 
Employment of director or dean of instruction..............ceeseececeeccecceeeees 3 
es ee OR ONEOR UND UMEON 6 0 wc cc v0ic0b v0.05 0neees soeensesceeeecees 3 
Bringing in outside educators for meetings with teachers................e.eee0e: 2 
ee SL) co ccckanbue esp enbs senenesnreneseens.e 2 
DN els nds lebbws baweeveaear tee sas eee sss 2 
Rewarding good teachers by professional advancement................eeeeeeeeees 2 
a or ee cae bebe enenckeecaeaoniinses 2 
Supervising of teaching by department heads...............cceeeccecccceeceeeees 1 
Appointing special committee on instruction..............ccceeeceeceeesceceeenes 1 
ES NE, cio sno onosvenicedeb see's esb.0scineesciese 1 
Attending educational conferences and gatherings............ccceeeeeeeceeceeeees 1 
ITE eT OT ee ee 1 
NEES SSE EE SES A EE 8 AT NORE rrr ee 1 
EE EE OEE Pe POE Te Tee eT EET 1 
Holding week of institute for faculty just preceding the opening of the college in 
tee ia Gee ccd shaesadde kau) AG6tKdebs bes Oe oe Due. 


The reader should bear in mind that the chief value attached to the numbers 
reported with the various means and methods listed above lies in the fact that 
these numbers represent, to a degree at least, the relative emphasis placed upon 
the means and methods used for improving instruction. In the list just re- 
ferred to there are included thirty-six separate aids for improving instruction. 
A number of the colleges reported several of the thirty-six, some reported only 
one, and a few made no report at all as to the particular method which they are 
employing. A casual glance at the list above reveals the fact that the college 
executives are relying to a large extent upon the effectiveness of discussions 
in faculty and in departmental or other group meetings. Of the means and 
methods listed, only one was reported by as many as one-third of the in- 
stitutions included in the study, six are used by as many as one-seventh of the 
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colleges, and eleven by one-tenth or more, while the other twenty-five are 
reported by fewer than one-tenth of all the schools studied. 

Obviously there is little or no unanimity of opinion as to which are the 
most effective of the various means and methods suggested for improving 
instruction. This is to be expected since the movement is so recent that there 
has not been sufficient time for a crystallization of ideas. Much that is im- 
portant and highly suggestive to teachers college administrators cannot be 
expressed in such a list and summary as have just been presented. It is for 
this reason that, in the next few paragraphs, some of the various means and 
methods reported are discussed more fully. 


The preparation of course outlines or syllabi is stressed by thirteen of the 
colleges reporting as one of the most important means of bringing about the 
improvement of instruction. Such preparation emphasizes the importance of 
carefully planning the work of each course. The course syllabi also render 
possible the elimination of needless duplication and overlapping of courses. 
If cumulative files of course outlines or syllabi for all courses taught are kept 
for each school year, the improvement of the work in these courses will be 
very much facilitated. The preparation of such syllabi has quite a salutory 
effect upon those members of the faculty who take part in their production. 
It is suggested here that exchanges of copies of such outlines among teachers 
colleges would prove exceedingly helpful. 

Closely related to studies of individual courses and the preparation of 
outlines or syllabi for the courses are the curriculum studies which have been 
reported by the institutions included in this study. A few colleges in their 
reports have stressed the importance of this type of work as an aid to the 
improvement of instruction. Constant study and revision of curricula tend to 
keep the faculty alert and responsive to changing needs as they become apparent. 
Such study promotes better staff organization and encourages more efficient 
instruction by avoiding duplication and by eliminating courses for which there 
is insufficient need. Two colleges have reported some especially fine work in 
curriculum building. They have made close studies of the needs of their 
states and, in line with these studies, are attempting to build curricula which 
will meet the needs discovered. 


Eleven colleges report that they are making studies of investigations carried 
on elsewhere, and nine state that they themselves are engaged in experimental 
studies and research work which they hope will enable them to improve the 
quality of their instruction. Perhaps there should be included with these an 
additional seven scho ls which report that they are making special studies of 
the grades given by their instructors and four more which are making special 
efforts to improve their examinations and their methods of testing. Ex- 
perimental studies are being made to determine the relative values of different 
methods of instruction. A study is in progress to determine the relative 
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effectiveness of three hours and five hours of instruction each week in the 
same subject. Another group in one of our larger teachers colleges is making 
a study of test construction to learn methods of improving examinations. A 
few institutions report that they regularly make studies of the distribution of 
grades given by different members of the faculty and that the general effect 
of these studies upon each faculty is excellent. One president reports that 
“almost invariably those people who give the highest marks to the most students 
are the poorest instructors.” The studies which are being made of investiga- 
tions carried out elsewhere are pursued mostly by reading literature on the 
topics concerned. Commenting upon such studies, one president says: “We 
have sometimes used as leaders in such discussions the very faculty members 
known to have least sympathy with the movement.” 


Quite varied practices appear to exist in connection with the use of class 
visitation as a means of improving instruction. Only twelve of the colleges 
seem to use this method. In the greater number of these schools most of the 
visiting of classes seems to be taken care of by the presidents. In others, the 
work is done by deans or directors of instruction. In just a few schools the 
responsibility for the quality of instruction is placed upon the heads of the 
various departments, and some of the heads visit classes in their respective 
departments. One very interesting use of the method consists in the visiting 
by instructors of the classes of other instructors teaching the same subject. 
This, of course, means an exchange of visits. Most of the colleges in which 
class visitation is practiced follow visits by conferences with the instructors 
whose classes have been visited. The college executives reporting on this 
method are not at all agreed as to the value of class visitation as a means of 
improving college instruction. One suggests especially that inter-class visita- 
tion by instructors is valuable. Another president proposes to visit personally 
a large number of classes in his college during the current school year. He 
feels that this will stimulate members of his faculty and give him an opportunity 
to find both the strong and the weak features of the teaching program in his 
college. On the other hand, some executives believe that the use of class 
visitation is inadvisable. It is pointed out in support of this stand that some 
teachers resent having visitors in their classes and that most school officials are 
reluctant to do this type of work. One president insists that “mechanical 
supervision of instruction has no place in a college, or any other school for 
that matter.” Perhaps the value of class visitation will depend upon local 
situations and upon the personalities involved more than upon any other factor. 


Twelve colleges report that they have instituted special orientation and 
guidance programs or are doing special personnel work among the students. 
Thus, instruction is improved by guiding students into the type of work for 
which they seem best suited, by assisting new students to adapt themselves to 
college environment, by teaching them how to study and prepare their lessons 
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most efficiently, and by special personnel work usually carried on by deans of 
women, by deans of men, or by other personnel officers of the college. 

Other very important means and methods being used to improve instruction 
are as follows : co-operation between the college and the training school, making 
contacts with other schools, follow-up work with graduates who are teaching, 
rating of faculty and reports by students, bringing in outside educators for 
conferences with faculty, studying the needs of the public schools, and the 
employment of some one who is charged with the primary responsibility for 
the work. It would be difficult to over estimate the importance of the proper 
sort of co-operation between the college and the training school. Contact with 
the training school should exert a most wholesome effect upon the quality of 
college teaching. It focuses our attention upon our objectives as few other 
things can do.. A few colleges report that they are deriving a great deal of 
good from follow-up work with their graduates who are out in the field. Two 
schools report that, after being out a year or more, their graduates have been 
asked to fill out questionnaire forms in which they give their .estimates on 
certain phases of the work which they have done in college. These colleges 
seem to feel that they have been helped a great deal by these estimates from 
their former students. In this connection it may be noted that a few colleges 
are making use of faculty ratings and other suggestions made by students in 
attendance. College executives differ in their opinion of the value and effec- 
tiveness of student ratings of their instructors. Only three presidents sug- 
gested the employment of some one who would be placed in direct charge of 
the work. However, in a study of administrative practices in teachers colleges 
made last year,! the writer found that sixteen per cent of the teachers colleges 
included in that study listed officials variously styled as dean of instruction, 
director of instruction, or supervisor of instruction. 


The lack of uniformity of the reports relative to the means and methods 
being used to improve instruction is clearly accounted for in the replies to 
question four of the questionnaire. Only forty-two presidents reported the 
length of time since an aggressive campaign for improving college instruction 
has been undertaken in their institutions. Of these, eleven reported either 
one year or just beginning, seven gave the length of time as two years, eleven 
stated three years, three colleges have been carrying on the work for four 
years, and four have been working at the task for five years, while only six 
schools claim to have instituted any such program longer than five years ago. 
The median length of time since an aggressive campaign has been instituted in 
the forty-two schools reporting on this part of the questionnaire is only a little 
more than two years. The other thirty-nine institutions included in the study 
have given no estimate of the time since such a program has been launched in 





*E. E. Cordrey: “A Study of Staff Organizations in State Teachers Colleges,” Bulletin, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Vol. XIX, No. 3, August, 1931. 
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their schools, but it is perhaps safe to assume that the median time of two 
years mentioned above would not be materially increased by reports from the 
other thirty-nine schools. 


Fifty-three colleges made reports upon the results which they believe have 
been accomplished as a result of their efforts to improve instruction. The 
presidents of thirty-five of these schools state that a more active and genuine 
interest has been developed by their faculties. One states that his faculty is 
becoming “instruction minded.” Another says that the efforts put forth in 
his school “have made the faculty realize that improvement is possible and 
desirable.” In summarizing the most important results accomplished, still 
another teachers college president says : “The greatest benefit has come through 
the development of a more conscious attitude toward the work being done. 
I mean to say a more scientific attitude toward both content and methods of 
procedure in teaching.” 


Although one might naturally suppose that the development of a greater 
interest on the part of the faculty would result in better work on their part, this 
is not specifically so stated by the college administrators in their reports. Per- 
haps it was meant to be implied. Twenty-three state that, as a result of the 
efforts being made to improve instruction, better work is actually being done 
by the teachers in their colleges. One reports that his teachers “have demon- 
strated improvement in class organization, group instruction, and measuring 
results.”” Another states that the work “has had a decided effect on the general 
instruction of the institution.” 


The following are a few other results which are listed as having been 
accomplished: better distribution and more uniformity of grading, develop- 
ment of better curricula, better training of faculty members, turning out better 
teachers for the public schools of the state, and better recognition by accredit- 
ing agencies. The work is, perhaps, in many institutions not far enough 
advanced to make it easy to report on the results accomplished. In replying 
to the questionnaire, twenty-one of the seventy-four colleges which state that 
they are really making efforts to improve their instruction do not list any 
results they may have obtained. Several state that the time has been too short 
to tell much about the results. 


In response to the request to evaluate the effectiveness of their means and 
methods the replies of the college executives revealed very much the same 
condition as has been noted above. Forty-six presidents responded to this 
request, but twenty-eight others who state that they are making efforts to 
improve instruction did not attempt any evaluation. Of the forty-six, thirty 
rate the work as effective, twelve state that they cannot evaluate the effective- 
ness at this time, and four consider the effectiveness as doubtful. The thirty 
who rate the work as effective are not agreed as to the degree of its effectiveness. 
Their estimates range from “fair” to “excellent.” 
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Some of the presidents attempted to evaluate the effectiveness of the par- 
ticular means and methods which they themselves have tried. Among those 
rated as the most effective are curriculum studies and the preparation of course 
outlines or syllabi. A few executives express the opinion that the effectiveness 
of any plan will depend largely upon the co-operation of the faculty. Without 
a doubt, this is true. One president states that be believes committee procedure 
is too inefficient to be of much value in the work. One believes that class 
visitation and conferences constitute the best means for improving instruction 
while another is quite sure that class visitation should never be used. One 
of the presidents expresses the opinion that student rating of faculty members 
is effective, but that the method of making the rating needs to be improved. 
He goes on to say that the use of student ratings may be discontinued in his 
school. 

The college executives seem to be fairly well agreed that the greatest diffi- 
culty encountered in connection with their attempts to improve instruction is 
reflected in the attitude of faculty members toward the work. What may be 
referred to as “mental inertia” is mentioned fifteen times as one of the most 
serious difficulties encountered. The academic attitude or the idea of “academic 
freedom” is mentioned five times. Five presidents state that the work is 
hampered by the sensitive nature of staff members, and six report lack of 
sympathy with the work. One reports that his teachers did not like student 
ratings. The greatest difficulties not arising out of the attitude of teachers 
toward the work are lack of time and lack of money. Seven presidents report 
lack of time and six a lack of money. It is interesting to note that five presi- 
dents report they have encountered no difficulties in connection with the work. 

The special suggestions made in response to part eight of the questionnaire 
are varied indeed. The suggestion most frequently made is that the best way 
to improve instruction is by building up a good faculty. Of course, this goes 
without saying and was perhaps taken for granted by all who did not make the 
suggestion. There is a strong feeling that one of the most important things 
for a president to do in beginning this work is first to enlist the sympathetic 
co-operation of his faculty. Five presidents suggest that some one should be 
placed in charge of the work and one adds, “if the proper person can be found.” 
In contrast with this suggestion, another president feels that such an official as 
a supervisor of instruction “is handicapped by his title to begin with.” Two 
presidents suggest more class visitation and another insists that no class visita- 
tion should be made at all. Different types of faculty studies of methods and 
experimental research are suggested a few times as probable aids to the im- 
provement of instruction. 


SUMMARY 


1. Nearly all presidents of teachers colleges are of the opinion that the 
problem of improving college instruction should be undertaken. 
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2. Ninety per cent of these presidents state that they are making efforts to 
improve the quality of the instruction in their institutions. 


3. The most important means and methods being used to bring about this 
improvement may be summed up under the following heads: discussions in 
faculty meetings, discussions in departmental or other group meetings, prep- 
aration of course outlines or syllabi, encouraging advanced study by the faculty, 
care in selecting new faculty members, studies of experimental or research 
nature, class visitation and conferences, curriculum studies, orientation and 
guidance programs, studies of grades given in the college, and co-operation 
between the college and the training school. There is no general use of any 
one method by a majority of the colleges. 


4. In general, the efforts to improve instruction are quite recent. The 


median length of time the work has been in progress seems to be about two 
years. 


5. The presidents believe that, as a result of the work, their faculties have 
developed more active and genuine interest and that instruction has improved. 
However, quite a few feel that the work has not been in process long enough 
to evaluate. 


6. The greatest difficulty encountered is reflected in the attitude of faculty 
members toward the work. 


7. There is need for experimental work and for exchange of ideas among 
teachers college presidents in order that better and more comprehensive plans 
may be developed and the work carried on more efficiently. 




















PHYSIOLOGY: THE MEETING-GROUND OF THE 
SCIENCES’ 


CHARLES S. SHOUP 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


It is an interesting theme for meditation to recall how the learned Greeks 
carried their systems of philosophy and their science of reason into Egypt, 
where Alexandria became the center of world culture. The men who came 
after Plato had evolved from his ideals numerous philosophical viewpoints 
upon which they based systems of reasoning about Nature and their environ- 
ment. The religions of that day had been moulded to fit the group, rather 
than the individual, and until this period the whole of learning had revolved 
in rather narrow circles about the idea of a natural philosophy. No bomb had 
as yet been thrown into this fortress to cause distinctions between various 
phases of philosophical speculation marked enough to disrupt logical thinking 
along early scientific lines. But with the rise of the Christian religion came 
the discovery of the individual, and philosophy divided itself. From the older 
natural philosophies, with the rise of new modes of common thought, separated 
moral philosophy with its attraction for solitary thinkers, with mysticism, with 
its aspect of religion, again dividing into ideas of individual religion, theological 
dogma, codes of ethics, depending on the sincerity, saneness, selfishness, or 
authorty invested in mankind. 


Natural philosophy, with its materialistic inquiry into the nature of things, 
continued to develop slowly against sacred authority, conquest, poverty, and 
persecution, to become a body of knowledge capable of development as in- 
dividual units of inquiry. Until as recently as the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries natural philosophy held the embryonic bodies of mathematics, astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and psychology, that hybrid which 
eventually bound materialism once more against moral dogma. 


Schools of natural philosophy held the sum of scientific knowledge intact 
against all forces of destruction for centuries. The amazing number of facts 
regarding nature and science in old European universities could be discussed 
by but few men even so recently as 1600. The man in touch with his world 
might be a master of all branches of science. Indeed, a scholar of the seven- 


*Eprtor’s Note.—This paper shows in some detail the overlapping among the sciences 
and something of the extent to which all other sciences must be represented in the proper 
teaching of physiology. The extent to which all other sciences are necessary in the 
teaching of physiology, and physiology in all other sciences, makes it seem possible that 
such a course may serve as a desirable substitute for the “survey” or “general science” 
course as an introduction to the entire field of science. 
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teenth century who lived in London, one Dr. John Wallis (1616-1703)? who 
became Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, teacher of Sir Christopher 
Wren, has left us a record of the advantages of a life of learning and the 
opportunities it then afforded. About 1645, when in his prime—to quote his 
own words—life in London and at Oxford offered the opportunity “of being 
acquainted with divers worthy persons, inquisitive into natural philosophy and 
other parts of human learning and particularly of what has been called the new 
philosophy, or ‘experimental philosophy.’ We did, by agreement, divers of 
us, meet weekly in London on a certain day to speak and discourse of such 
affairs. Our business was to discourse and consider of philosophical inquiries 
and such as related thereunto, as physik, anatomy, geometry, astronomy, navi- 
gation, staticks, magneticks, mechaniks, and natural experiments. We then 
discoursed of the circulation of the blood, the valves in the veins, the lymphatik 
vessels, the Copernican hypothesis, the nature of comets and new stars, the 
satellites of Jupiter, the oval shape of Saturn, the spots on the sun, the im- 
provement of telescopes, the grinding of lenses, the weight of air, the possi- 
bility or impossibility of vacuities and Nature’s abhorrence thereof, the descent 
of heavy bodies and the degree of acceleration therein.” ‘These worthy and 
most inquisitive persons later continued their meetings elsewhere, forming the 
Philosophical Society of Oxford (1683), the original minutes of which are 
still preserved there. So great was the variety of things which a small body of 
men of the seventeenth century could discuss. 


Even so recently as the nineteenth century Helmholtz, starting as a surgeon 
in the Prussian army, was able to become one of the foremost applied mathe- 
maticians in Europe, three times professor of Physiology, finally professor of 
Physics and director of the Physico-Technical Institute in Charlottenburg. 
His investigations occupied physiology, physiological optics and acoustics, 
chemistry, mathematics, electricity and magnetism, meteorology and theoretical 
mechanics. He wrote also on philosophical and aesthetic subjects. Even in 
1931, at a time so near to his, it is quite difficult to imagine a modern scientist 
capable of covering effectively even a fraction of his field. 


With continued progress of knowledge with the balance of influence falling 
on the side of science in common thought, the forming of arbitrary divisions 
between the different branches of advancing science has become inevitable. 
Water-tight compartments between branches of knowledge are not in them- 
selves good things; but when science and scientific departments are so greatly 
organized in the complexity of the present day, certain arbitrary administrative 
divisions are necessary : otherwise the structure of science would totter under 
its own weight. We must never imagine, however, that because the names are 
different, and different for reasons of expediency, the things themselves are 





*R. T. Gunther. Early Science in Oxford, I, p. 47. Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1923. 
(Sir Christopher Wren was in residence at Oxford from 1649 to 1657.) 
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different, and that the philosophical aspects of various sciences need be different 
too. Words and names are an essential part of thought and action, but we 
must continually seek to avoid the unspoken, implicit, often unrealized assump- 
tion that when the names are the same the things are quite necessarily the 
same, when the words are not the same the things themselves are different. It 
may possibly be necessary to organize our scientific departments behind visible 
boundaries, separating in some cases the purest materialism from factors in- 
volving spirit and instinct, but the wise man will remember that, in respect to 
scientific progress as in other things, the phenomenon of parthenogenesis is 
rare in nature and generally two parents are necessary for an offspring to 
develop and grow. It is often fruitful to apply the outlook, discipline, and 
methods of one science to the problems of another. Without fertilization from 
outside a science will remain sterile. 


What I shall say of physiology is true not only of physiology: all sciences 
should and do provide meeting-grounds for the others. Of physiology, how- 
ever, it is particularly true that progress comes mainly from without. Such a 
thing as a “pure” science of physiology simply cannot be imagined. Physiology 
is the most magnificent game for beggars, explorers, and adventurers that now 
exists : living by their wits, trusting to their skill in mastering countless unex- 
pected difficulties, relying on the good will and knowledge of others, guarding 
continually against the tricks the living cells will try to play on them, they 
must be prepared to use any and every means for studying the mechanisms 
and principles of life to fulfill the definition of physiology, the study of “dy- 
namics of living matter.” It is said to be possible for a man to be a “pure” 
mathematician, and it has even been rumored that one can be a “pure” organic 
chemist ; but such a state must be a lonely one, and a little unhappy. In other 
branches of science, and in physiology in particular, such a state of isolation is 
perfectly impossible. Physiologists must try to be physicists, chemists, 
zoologists, anatomists, physicians, surgeons, pharmacologists, mathematicians, 
philosophers, carpenters, good glass blowers and plumbers, and even sociologists, 
and the more of these trades they can practice, the better they are. They are 
amateurs admittedly, Jacks of all trades and masters of none, but that is the 
price exacted by the exceedingly attractive mistress whom they serve. 


Physiology is the study of the mechanisms of life. Mechanisms indeed 
they are, like those of the engineer, though smaller and infinitely more intricate 
and subtle. They are converters of energy; they do mechanical work. They 
obey the ordinary laws of physics and dynamics. They are governed by the 
rules pertaining to systems with many independent variables. They occur in 
a heterogeneous system of aqueous solutions and suspensions, maintained in 
a state of dynamic equilibrium; they depend upon the structural and physical 
chemistry of the bodies involved. They possess an inherited organization, a 
capacity for growth, maintenance and repair, and a “purposefulness” and 
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“function” which are quite unknown in physics and chemistry, but are real 
enough things and are the particular objects of study of the biologist. How- 
ever much we emphasize the physical and chemical features, we cannot neglect 
the fundamental biological background of the picture, and here the pure ma- 
terialistic philosophy begins to fade away from the physiological and biochemical 
concept of the organism as a whole. In such studies one needs to know 
something about the structure, gross and microscopic, which makes up an 
organ or animal; this implies histology and anatomy in the intellectual equip- 
ment of the inquiring physiologist. In searching for experiments to elucidate 
the mysteries of life we cannot neglect those gigantic, wanton, and often 
gruesome experiments which Nature herself often makes on men and animals 
in disease. Nature is not an anti-vivisectionist. One has only to recall the 
discovery of insulin to realize how important to physiology may be the indica- 
tions of medicine and pathology. Indeed, scarcely any science may not be 
invoked in studies of the processes of life. 


In maintaining that physiology is the meeting-ground of the sciences, one 
must indicate something more than the obvious fact that physiology needs all 
other sciences for her proper development. It really not only brings all the 
other sciences together to use them to her own ends, but also serves not only 
herself, but them. Zoologists, physicists, and chemists may sometimes find 
enlightenment in the methods and results of physiology; sociologists and 
economists might seek instruction in the organization of living units into an 
individual whole: and in any case physiology deals objectively with the funda- 
mental basis of all other sciences, namely, with the mechanisms of perception, 
life and thought, matters which lie at the very root of all knowledge. In- 
cidentally, because of the special nature of her problems, dealing with units, 
i. e., living cells which are somewhere, in size, between those of the engineer 
and those of the atomic physicist, and with material of a startlingly difficult 
character, physiology has developed methods of experimental attack which are 
in many respects superior to those of other sciences. Thus, in pointing out 
how much physiology is already indebted to other sciences and how much she 
intends to gain from their helps, one can clearly see that in some respects other 
sciences have a bit to gain from her. She is a very desirable neighbor; no 
school of scientific thought is complete without a department of general 
physiology. 

The place of physiology among the sciences is an important practical mat- 
ter. Physiology has been called the “handmaiden” of medicine; perhaps it 
would be better to say with A. V. Hill that she is “the spiritual advisor of 
medicine.” Certainly, however, it is clear that physiology is an essential part 
of a liberal medical education, not so much for its practical and immediate 
results as for the linkage and contact it makes between medicine and the natural 
sciences. If a physician has been taught to think and investigate in terms of 
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the living body and its cells, he will have more basis for observing, studying, 
and treating it when it goes wrong. The place, indeed, of physiology in medi- 
cine is universally recognized, and a school of physiology exists in all well- 
regulated medical colleges. 


Here lies the danger: For various reasons of expediency medical schools 
are sometimes removed from universities; they must go where hospitals are 
needed, to areas of dense population, while universities themselves—for equally 
good reasons—should remain outside. There may therefore be a tendency for 
physiology to follow the medical school, to be divorced from the university, 
and be cut adrift from nearly all the sciences on which it depends, which is 
disastrous to physiology and a serious loss to the other sciences. No well- 
balanced university can afford to be without physiology among its scientific 
departments ; and if necessary to remove the main department of physiology 
to a distance along with the school of medicine, steps should be taken to insure 
the establishment in the midst of other scientific laboratories of a vigorous 
school of “general” physiology, where the more scientific and philosophical 
aspects of the subject of the living organism may be taught and studied and 
investigated. Only by such means may the other sciences be kept in mind of 
the gravest of all scientific problems—the nature of living material, and of all 
things, surely this objective study of life itself is worthy of the close attention 
of scientists and philosophers. 


The most essential fact about a living creature is that, with the properties 
of matter as they are, units possessing the type of organization which we call 
“life” are possible only within certain limits of size. They are dependent on 
such factors as diffusion, for provision of material, on surface forces and 
organization for their structure; and these would not work in the required 
way in systems more than microscopic in size. For this very reason, the 
ultimate unit, the cell, is quite small, and we find ourselves almost incapable 
of dealing experimentally with these single uits. This is no longer strictly 
true, for in recent years Robert Chambers in New York® has devised methods 
of microscopic manipulation by which, for certain purposes, single cells may 
be dealt with experimentally ; and in a different direction Adrain* in Cam- 
bridge has, with an 1800-fold vacuum-tube amplification, succeeded in record- 
ing the electrical action-currents of a single nerve-fiber. In general, however, 
the statement still holds, and for the most part as physiologists we are con- 
cerned with large numbers of independent living units, each with a mass of the 
order of a millionth of a milligram; far larger than an atom or molecule, far 
smaller than any other organized machine. Equally, in its ultimate physical 
and chemical processes, the cell is intermediate between the two. The funda- 
mental reactions of the living cell, occurring in large but finite numbers of 


*Cowdry, “General Cytology,” University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
‘E. D. Adrain, “The Basis of Sensation,” W. W. Norton Co. New York, 1928. 
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molecules, take times measurable in ten- or hundred-thousandths of a second, 
and not in million, or million-millionths, that the atomic physicist employs. All 
our phenomena are upon a certain scale of time and size, and this indicates a 
need for a certain method of thought. Some physical effects, which to a chemist 
and engineer seem of no importance, and which the physicist has ceased con- 
sidering, are to the physiologist matters of fundamental necessity. To see the 
problems of physiology in their true perspective one needs to be acquainted 
with dimensions in the animal and in the cell. 


Borelli, the author of De Motu Animalium, living in the seventeenth 
century, was a professional mathematician and attempted to apply mathematical 
methods to the study of the living animal. In particular he investigated the 
mechanics of muscle, and his book is filled with pictures of levers, pulleys, 
muscles, bones, birds, fishes, and even men in diving suits. The measure of 
success which accompanied his efforts led less cautious followers to generalize 
the applications which he made by hypothesis, which hindered, rather than 
advanced, medical science. Knowledge in his time of the actual facts was 
insufficient to justify any widespread attempt to apply mathematical reasoning 
to the study of life. Even today physiology is still in the state physics was in 
when the advance of electrical knowledge required rather the careful establish- 
ment and measurement of actual units and phenomena than any far-reaching 
hypothesis about their nature. The aquisition of quantitative data in physiology 
has just begun and is very difficult (if we insist the data be accurate) as com- 
pared with the massing of facts in the older and “exact” sciences. The 
variability of tissues, and the fact that any kind of interference with the living 
cell completely distorts its function, hinder us from obtaining the accuracy 
and consistence which we require, if results are to be capable of mathematical 
interpretation. In some directions a mathematical treatment is already pos- 
sible. Helmholtz, in his work on the senses, was able to find effective scope 
for such methods; in our day Crozier of Harvard and Jacobs of the University 
of Pennsylvania are particularly adept at the interpretation of biological 
phenomena in quantitative fashion. Also statistical treatment of many prob- 
lems of biology is capable of leading to certain types of results and of describing 
general tendencies in a manner no other method can give, although for most 
phenomena no mathematical treatment can replace accurate observation. The 
role of mathematics in physiology is a limited one. A knowledge of mathe- 
matical methods enables one, with more confidence, to use the tools of physics 
and chemistry and the other sciences. The theory of excitation of nerve by 
the electric current, the analysis of heat-production curves for muscle and 


nerve, the study of the galvanometer system, all demand a mathematical treat- 
ment. 


Another example from physiology to show the marked intermingling of 
the sciences is this: Imagine a series of animals to exist, similar in all respects 
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except size.5 The weight of an individual in the series will vary as the cube 
of its linear dimensions: the cross-section of its limbs, however, will vary 
only as the square: a common problem in engineering. Soon a limit will be 
reached beyond which increase in size will result in shearing or crushing 
stresses too great for the animal’s structures to bear. Either he must perish 
or his design must be altered. One cannot imagine a spider, with long thin 
legs spreading out nearly horizontal, to attain the mass of the elephant. He 
would surely break under his own weight. Or consider an elephant of ten 
times the linear dimensions of those actually existing: the whole of the space 
beneath his body would need to be occupied by legs to withstand the pressure 
of weight. 


With quickness of movement, assume that a series of similar animals of 
different sizes were endowed with perfectly identical muscle-fibers which can 
contract and shorten at the same speed. This is a very natural assumption, 
for microscopically, and in every other way we can see them, the muscles of 
similar animals are indistinguishable. Our assumption is, in other -words, that 
these animals of different sizes can produce similar movements the same 
number of times per minute, or they can produce the same angular velocities 
of their limbs. Now the mass of a limb varying as the cube, and its linear 
velocity as the first power, its momentum will vary as the fourth power of the 
dimensions of the animal. This momentum is produced or destroyed during 
rapid muscular effort, by forces on tendons, muscles, joints and bones: the 
strengths, however, of these structures are only as their cross-sections, i. e., 
as the squares of their linear dimensions. Consequently, the stresses increase 
much more rapidly than the strengths of structures required to stand them. 
Here is obviously an impossible condition, for it would lead to continual 
breakage in larger animals. Clearly, the hypothesis that muscle-fibers of 
different animals are similar in their time-relations is impossible: the larger 
animals must somehow be endowed with muscles which contract and shorten 
more slowly. 


We can look at the matter in another way—the kinetic energy of a limb in 
such a series of animals, on the assumption of similar muscle-fibers, would 
vary as the fifth power of the linear dimensions, while total work, being pro- 
portional to the mass of the muscles, would increase only as the cube. A 
greater and greater fraction of the mechanical energy of the muscles would 
be used in accelerating the limbs themselves, as we passed to the larger and 
larger animals: a very inconvenient and wasteful arrangement. Indeed, one 
can deduce from principles of dimensions that a series of athletic animals of 
similar design but of different size ought all to be able to move with the same 
maximum linear speed, or jump the same height. This is more or less exactly 


*Here I have drawn freely from the writings of A. V. Hill, Foulerton Research Pro- 
fessor of the Royal Society of London; Nobel Laureate in Medicine. 
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what we find: a whippet and a race-horse are not unlike in design, and they 
have nearly the same maximum velocity: a tiger and a cat are quite alike, and 
in running and jumping there is not the many-fold difference one might expect 
from their relative size difference. The small animal always makes up for 
shortness of stride by greater frequency of movement. 


How is it that a fly is able to move its wings several hundred times per 
second, while even we, and more so the elephant, find it difficult to carry out 
the same number of movements in a minute? Granted that the theory of 
dimensions proves that larger animals must move more slowly, if they are to 
survive, what is the mechanism by which this adjustment to speed correspond- 
ing to needs and dimensions is brought about? Is it nervous? Are the muscles 
of different animals intrinscially similar in their time relations, but caused to 
shorten at different rates under the influence of the nervous system? Recent 
physiological research insists that this would be a very wasteful adjustment 
in large animals. In the physical and chemical events which follow a stimulus 
the scale of time in one muscle-fiber may differ widely from that in another 
animal of a different size. The formation of new molecular arrangements 
occurring in muscular contraction proceeds at a rate depending on the needs 
of the animal to whom the muscle-fiber belongs. Here is a mechanism—the 
physico-chemical mechanism of the muscle-fiber—of great importance, widely 
studied in the last few years, found to be admirably suited to the biological 
needs of the animal: and its discovery and description in physical and chemical 
terms were largely suggested by the application of the theories of demension 
to a hypothetical series of similar animals of varying sizes! 


It is extremely interesting to inquire what role physics may play in the 
investigation of life-phenomena. It happens that many of the phenomena of 
life and activity are rapid and complex and often unusual experimental means 
are needed to measure them accurately. For example, the electrical change 
occurring when a nerve is stimulated (the action-current) is only a few 
thousandths of a volt, reaching its maximum within a fraction of a thousandth 
of a second, with the whole wave of change going past in a few thousandths. 
No ordinary method employed by the physical chemist will even detect such 
waves. Nothing but the cathode-ray oscillograph and vacuum-tube amplifica- 
tion are capable of giving a really true record of it, and yet our knowledge of 
how nerves act at all depends on a correct description of the electrical changes 
occurring in them, for there is very little else we can measure or even ob- 
serve. The initial heat-production in a nerve, when an impulse passes along, 
is of the order of one ten-millionth of a degree. Measuring this small quantity 
of heat, and giving its proper relation in time with the nerve impulse which 
started it, are processes involving the most delicate of electrical instruments. 
The string-galvanometer, used for recording electrical changes in heart, muscle, 
and nerve; X-rays for studying the movements of heart, lungs, and viscera, 
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for producing sterility, and some day—we may hope—for analyzing the 
crystalline nature of living protoplasm: all the countless instruments for 
studying the sensations, for measuring the reactions, and for recording the 
energy exchanges of the animal, require the training of a physicist to devise 
and use. With the quantum theory we have begun to get some idea of the 
energy exchanges from light sources and photo-chemical effects within the cell. 
Some day the physiologist will begin to meddle with the theory of relativity 
too. With such problems as conduction of heat and electricity, diffusion, sur- 
face forces, molecular arrangements at surfaces and interfaces, or in the 
structure of the living cell, we are all very much concerned, although these 
things generally are relegated to the domain of physical chemistry. With 
pure physics we are concerned as designers and makers of instruments, and 
the fleeting nature of the phenomena which they must observe has made many 
physiologists quite adept in dealing with physical problems: so much so that 
when a physicist or a chemist desires a rapid and sensitive galvanometer, a 
well-designed lever or an optical system for recording sudden movements, he 
remembers, if he is wise, to come and take advice from physiologists. 


Of all the sciences, chemistry is the one which has the most striking and 
obvious bearing on physiology. Since the phenomena of life occur in a system 
of chemical equilibra existing in a heterogeneous chemical medium, it is quite 
apparent that most of the things happening inside the living cell are of 
chemical nature—indeed it is difficult to suggest any which are not. In recent 
years the importance of chemistry to physiology has been fully recognized in 
all the laboratories of America and Europe, and throughout the world labora- 
tories of biochemistry have sprung up. These have different purposes and 
organizations, some closely allied with physiology and maintaining a physiolo- 
gical viewpoint, others asserting a complete indifference to their parent and 
emphasizing rather than the biological, the chemical outlook. Some study 
vitamines, metabolism, internal secretions, specific action of drugs, nutrition, 
temperatures: others emphasize oxidation-reduction potentials, colloidal re- 
actions, ionic velocity, and other important building-stones of the biological 
structure. Biochemistry is so important that freedom is essential, but one 
hopes that it will always co-operate with physiology. One has only to look 
over the pages of a book of physiology, or to reflect on the recent discoveries 
in physiology and medicine, to realize the tremendous importance of biochem- 
istry. Consider the hormones: The suprarenal glands secrete into the blood 
a chemical substance—adrenalin—which is of the greatest importance to the 
animal, intimately concerned in the activities accompanying struggle, excite- 
ment and emotion, and which has been given a chemical formula and 
synthesized in the laboratory. The thyroid gland is an essential organ for 
normal health, the presence or absence of its secretions meaning all the differ- 
ence between a normal individual and a gibbering idiot, and the active sub- 
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stance which it makes—thyroxine—has been isolated by Kendall at the Mayo 
Foundation and shown to possess qualities of high potency effecting the 
metabolism, growth, and development. Harington has recently devised a 
better method of extraction, and now Harington has announced the synthesis 
of this natural drug. When any substance such as this has been isolated, 
there yet remains the task for the organic chemist, its description in structural 
formulae and its synthesis. Even then we have only started. The synthesis 
within the cell may be entirely different—certainly—from the synthesis in the 
laboratory, and abnormalities in the living body must depend on the manner 
of development of the hormone in the body. Furthermore, with the most 
exact description of structure and synthesis in the cell, the specific action in 
the body cannot be understood until a knowledge comes of the intermediate 
metabolism, a description of the chemical structure of the living cell with which 
it acts. Take the case of insulin, whose absence from the circulating blood 
causes diabetes—the continuous excretion of sugar, leading in extreme cases 
to coma and death. This substance was isolated by workers at Toronto, a 
brilliant piece of co-operative research: its formula is not yet known, but 
there can be little doubt about the future; for, near or distant, it will finally 
be synthesized like thyroxine. Insulin is concerned with the metabolism of 
sugar in the body, and again we turn to the organic chemist to tell us more 
about the nature of sugar before one can learn all about insulin. 


In the intermediate metabolism of the body many chemical substances of 
known composition, and still more of unknown composition, occur. The 
body, in a state of dynamic equilibrium, has the substances passing through a 
machine. Occasionally we can stop the machine and get some of the inter- 
mediate substances out, but often, however, they must pass through so rapidly 
they cannot be stopped and we do not even realize their existence. Sometimes 
errors of metabolism turn up which throw some light on these problems: 
witness the rare disorder of “alcaptanuria,” a congenital condition lasting 
throughout life in which the urine becomes darkened and oxidized on exposure 
to air. This is due to a substance, homogentistic acid (dioxyphenylacetic 
acid), the amount which bears a relation to the total amount of nitrogen 
excreted. Something has gone wrong in the chain of processes, some “hand” 
in the factory is missing, and an abnormal by-product has appeared, which 
normally exists for only so short a time as not to allow its presence to be 
detected. 


It is impossible by ordinary means to follow the reactions going on inside 
the body and the cells. In the living cell we can only work by isolating chem- 
ical substances, breakdown products in one place, intermediate products in 


*For a lay discussion of the hormones see “Chemistry in Medicine,” The Chemical 


Foundation, New York, 1928, and Logan Clendenning’s “The Human Body,” Knopf, 
New York, 1927. 
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another, studying the relations that exist between substances which go in and 
those which come out. 


Chemistry is a necessary tool for the physiologist, an essential page in his 
philosophy. He is dealing with equilibra: sometimes these are ordinary 
balanced reactions, as in the case of the combination of haemoglobin with 
oxygen and other gases; sometimes they are rather of the nature of steady 
states, where the level of a pool is kept constant by water pouring in and out 
at the same rates. In living cells there are many genuine reversible reactions; 
ionic ones, especially those concerning hydrogen-ions ; chemical ones; hetero- 
geneous ones, such as those coming under the head of adsorption. Differences 
of electrical potential exist between the insides and outsides of cells, a sign 
of inequality of distribution of ions on two sides. Surface phenomena, 
electrical double layers, the colloidal behavior of proteins, all come under 
this category. In mechanisms of the minute size of living cells, diffusion 
works very rapidly. Diffusion in the cell is the only, or almost the only, 
process by which chemical exchanges can occur between the interior and ex- 
terior. From diffusion we are led to consider the velocity of chemical reactions 
which never reach an equilibrium. Many chemical reactions are rapid, and on 
large scales, but mixing and diffusion are slow and any lag observed in re- 
actions may often be laid to their door. In living cells, however, the dimensions 
are so small that reacting bodies can be brought into each other’s presence 
with great rapidity, and the actual velocity of the chemical combination must 
in many cases be the weakest link in the chain. The most fundamental of all 
the problems of biochemistry is that of the actual mechanism of reactions, the 
path taken by changes in compounds. 


Living matter is arranged in a sense as a crystal is. X-ray analysis has 
revealed an organized molecular structure in some cells and protoplasmic 
fibers. Doubly-refracting portions are visible in a muscle at rest undergoing 
no strain. Such doubly-refracting substances imply the existence of molecular 
structure, a crystalline form in the liquid medium of the cell. The recent 
work of Adrain and others, on the orientation of molecules at surfaces, strongly 
urges us to regard interfaces existing in cells as sites of molecular organiza- 
tion. Other phenomena lead in the same direction, particularly some of the 
peculiar properties of muscle, for the apparent viscosity of this tissue may be 
increased twenty times by a stimulation. It is difficult to realize such an 
enormous change as simple alteration of crude viscosity in the colloidal solution 
permeating the cell-structure. Much more likely would seem the hypothesis 
that the protoplasm has an organization analogous to that of a crystalline 
liquid, and that excitation causes a change in the crystalline condition and re- 
arrangement of molecules. Such molecular rearrangements are known to 
take place in some substances with a considerable time-lag, which in muscle 
experiments would always appear as mere viscosity changes. This property 
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is not confined to muscle; it is found in most fibers that are living, and in the 
molecular arrangement and organization of protoplasm, as it were in a kind 
of supermolecular structure, we must expect to find the explanation of much 
of the behavior of the biological unit. 


There are many physico-chemical phenomena well-known in physiology, of 
which no explanation can as yet be offered. The extraordinary specific effects 
of certain ions, the fact that to the heart potassium is utterly different from 
sodium, the potency of the rare earth elements, the amazing capacity of the 
body for regulating its hydrogen-ion concentration, all deserve a very special 
mention as phenomena where physiologists need the knowledge of the physical 
chemist. It will be good for the physical chemist, too, to see these perfectly 
obvious things of apparent simplicity which at present are complete and abso- 
lute mysteries. In physiology the physical chemist will find a wealth of 
peculiar problems to be solved. One has heard the saying that organic chem- 
istry may someday be “played out” and that its future fortunes will lie within 
the wall of the biochemical department. The economy and absence of pomp 
and ceremony with which a living cell goes about its dozens of different re- 
actions should make any chemist fee! ashamed of his own crude methods. 
Here in front of him, under the microscope, are mechanisms working with a 
precision and refinement which should be an object-lesson and inspiration; 
and if at any time a chemist should feel that his own subject is beginning to be 
a little dull, beginning to provide no task worthy of adventurous spirit, then 
let him come and take up one of the many problems which physiology will be 
very glad to offer. 

There are other sciences with which physiology needs and can claim an 
alliance. You might ask if physiologists and engineers should feel themselves 
related. A fundamental principle of physiology is that the organism must be 
so arranged, its environment so adjusted, its reactions so well organized, that 
it continues to go on. This does not sound complicated, but neither does the 
statement that perpetual motion is impossible. The same principle is an in- 
herent philosophy with the engineer: a machine must continue to work, a 
structure must continue to play its part: “purpose” and “organization” under- 
lie the object of these studies. In this respect our methods of thought differ 
from those of other scientists, physicists and chemists, who deal with less 
organized and purposeless matter. The engine studied by the physiologist 
shows organization, and perhaps a purpose in just the same way as that designed 
by the engineer. In every case the arrangement must go on. The principle 
that the living cell must continue to function may seem simple, but actually 
in a mysterious way important results may be deduced. Given certain physico- 
chemical properties of its structure, and of the fluids which are concerned in 
its activity, the living cell continues to function until energy exchanges become 
altered or disturbed. 
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Botany keeps a department of physiology of its own, but there are prin- 
ciples that apply to all cells, plant or animal, and what can be said with 
reference to animal physiology holds perfectly true in the physiology of the 
plant cell and the plant organism. 

Anatomy and the medical sciences have clearly an important connection 
with the work of physiologists, for first a physiologist must be something of 
an anatomist and know the gross and microscopic structure of the tissues con- 
cerned—that is obvious enough. Physiology has always been taught to medical 
students and is the basis of the real advance of biological knowledge, whether 
general or applied. For the zoologist to dismiss a function of a tissue with 
the mere statement that it is an “adaptation” to a particular environment or 
condition of living is merely avoiding going to the fundamental properties of 
the living cell. The physiologist is not content with an evasive statement of a 
function; he is interested in knowing the underlying chemistry of the action. 
Physiology is quite intimately concerned with pharmacology and pathology 
hand in hand with the anatomical investigations of the parts of animals and 
tissues. It is less obvious, but true, that these sciences can bring back gifts to 
physiology. Clinical experience with abnormal conditions is often a substitute 
for experiments which no man is able to do. Clinical and physiological studies 
of the heart have led to a vast improvement of our knowledge of that organ. 
The urgency of diabetes continually pointed to the discovery of insulin, which 
was long believed to be present in the pancreas before it was discovered there. 

For many years zoology has been concerned with the theory of evolution, 
with inheritance of form, with comparative structure and anatomy of animals. 
No doubt there is much yet to do in this direction, but skeptical people have 
been heard to say that this older type of zoology is getting threadbare. Certain, 
however, it is that the most important advances in zoology have come from the 
study of function rather than of form. Genetics and the physiology of re- 
production offer obvious examples. As a meeting-ground of the sciences, one 
cannot choose a better place than the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole, the Marine Laboratory at Plymouth, the “Stazione Zoologica” at Naples, 
or the laboratories at LaJolla, Pugent Sound, Pacific Grove, or Tucson or 
Highlands. In these places one will find biologists expert in the form and 
structure of animals, co-operating with others who are studying their en- 
vironment, and the physical or chemical reactions of animals to that environ- 
ment. There one may notice biochemists investigating processes occurring in 
the organs of fresh-water or marine animals. 


Of all types and varieties of organisms extant in the world, none are so 
abundant as those in the sea, nor so well adapted to specific problems. The 
chief gift which zoology brings to physiology is in the multiplicity of its 
material. Physiologists are too apt to think in terms of the frog, the rabbit, 
the cat, and the dog: sometimes they admit man as an experimental animal. 
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There are other and more beautiful creatures than these: some of them crawl 
on the bottom of the sea, some lead a more exciting life in the upper waters. 
Compared with land animals, there is almost an infinite variety of form and 
function and there is scarcely one of them that does not show some queer and 
unexpected property or trick. When we have come to an end of our re- 
sources, with our frogs, cats, dogs, and men, when the tissue has proven too 
difficult for us, when our instruments have been found incapable of giving 
results of sufficient accuracy, all we have to do is invoke the aid of the zoologist 
and to search for some animal or organ which is more suitable for our in- 
vestigations. Most of the present knowledge of the mechanism of muscle, for 
example, has come from a study of muscular fatigue. At the present moment 
physiologists in many places are studying nerve in the same way as muscle 
has been studied in the years past. Frog’s nerves and those of the cat and 
dog are little susceptible to fatigue: they need exceptional conditions for 
fatigue to be demonstrated. Consequently, for the study of energy changes 
they are unsuitable. But when one goes to a marine laboratory he will find 
the spider-crab. He has plenty of legs, in each of which you will find an 
admirable nerve. These nerves show in high degree the phenomenon of 
fatigue, and therefore provide a means of studying nerve function, which in 
our home laboratories we lack. To take another example, our present knowl- 
edge of important abnormal conditions of the heart really started some eighteen 
years ago from experiments by Mines on hearts of marine animals. The 
same is true of other animals than those in the sea, but it so happens that in 
the case of marine animals physiology and zoology are not separated, but 
work in the same building, and with great advantage to both. In respect to 


other animals co-operation would be equally fertile, the gain by either party 
equally great. 


You see, we make large claims for physiology. It is a subject dealing 
with matters of personal importance to all of us, and it shows beautiful pictures 
and mechanisms and such an unlimited vista of unsolved riddles. It is at one 
moment simple and matter of fact, and at another involved with deep philo- 
sophical questions. Its progress requires adventurers from other sciences. 
The staid, sober, respectable people of the sciences had better stay home: the 
crude methods, the tricks to dodge the wilfulness of the living cell that one 
must devise, the uncertainty of almost all the data in textbooks, may seem to 
them unworthy of people trained in exact and reputable science. If, however, 
some adventurer from another laboratory wants to explore these unknown 
seas, let him come ahead and try a hand at the problems of the living cell. He 
may return from his adventures a wiser and more cautious man, but most 
likely he will stay a colonist in the new land he discovers. 
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SINISTER SIDE OF SELF-EDUCATION 


SIR JOHN ADAMS 


We hear so much of the advantages of self-education in schools and colleges 
that we are apt to take it for granted that not only is the system good, but that 
it is universally welcomed by the young people in whose favour it is established. 
Here, as elsewhere, negative instances are apt to be neglected. It is often 
overlooked that in some of the American universities the students have re- 
fused to adopt the Honor System under which examinations are carried on 
without the supervision of the faculty. The attitude of the young people is 
sometimes one of contemptuous hostility: their argument being that the 
supervision of examinations is part of the work of the instructor, and they 
decline to do this part of his work for him. Their attitude cannot be called 
lofty, but it is evidently sincere. 


The ordinary boy or girl at school does not always get the chance of 
formulating objections to any scheme of self-government. It is usually 
superimposed by authority, the pupil’s part being to accept and make the best 
of it. Without doubt a good many boys resent the imposition, and if called 
upon to justify their resentment would fall back upon the argument, “It’s 
the teacher’s business.” But in many cases a more fundamental objection may 
be found in the disturbance of a time-honored attitude of antagonism between 
masters and boys. The two groups have existed for ages in a state of more 
or less open warfare, in which all the wiles and ruses of conflict are permissible. 
Everything is regarded as fair in this type of warfare just as in the kind 
referred to in the justificatory proverb so frequently quoted. The boy there- 
fore resents this self-government nuisance as a sort of truce imposed upon him 
from without in the interest of the masters. The skilled and successful young 
tactician resents an arrangement that puts him on his honor not to benefit by 
his natural gifts and his acquired craft. He is willing to play the game and 
take his reverses like a man, but he objects to an enforced peace. 


Fortunately for the progressive teacher there is a countervailing and very 
powerful influence that works on the side of the new method. The desire for 
individual freedom is particularly strong at the school-boy and student period, 
and the majority of young people welcome the chance of exercising it collec- 
tively at least, and individually as far as their personal qualities secure for 
them more or less independent control over others. On the whole, therefore, 
at least on the disciplinary side, the newer schemes of self-government meet 
with the approval of the young people. They do not raise the question of 
whether the teachers are entitled to throw responsibility on the shoulders of 
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the pupils. This is left for the parents, and to do them justice certain parents 
are not averse to undertake the work. These are inclined to ask whether too 
much responsibility is not being thrown upon their children, and whether it is 
fitting that pupils in school should be expected to educate each other. The 
implied contention is that it is the teacher’s business to educate, and that he 
has no right to delegate this work to the pupils. We have here the age-long 
conflict between the two ideals, one having instruction as its goal, the other 
education. 


So far as instruction goes, there was up till lately a very general agreement 
that the work must be done mainly by the teacher himself ; but when it comes 
to education, the aid of others is not only permissible, but necessary. In a 
couplet that every German schoolmaster has at the tip of his tongue, Goethe 
tells us that we may cultivate a mere talent in the stillness of retirement, but 
for the development of character there is needed the stimulus of life in the 
crowded world. It is mere platitude to say that the education of a pupil de- 
pends as much upon his interactions with his fellows as upon the direct 
ministrations of his teachers. Exacting parents are willing to admit all this 
in a general way, but they are getting a little uneasy about the fashion in which 
this interaction among pupils is being organized. It looks to them as if, some- 
how, the teachers were shuffling off their responsibilities and transferring them 
to the pupils. To put it on the lowest ground, some suspicious parents have a 
vague feeling that they are not getting full value for their money. 


If this be true in regard to education where the general training of character 
is prominent, it is likely to be intensified in the case of instruction, where the 
teacher in some of the newer schemes is now throwing more responsibility on 
the pupils. In the Dalton Plan, for example, the teacher deliberately shifts a 
considerable part of the responsibility for the organization of study from 
his own shoulders to those of the pupils. Ordinary parents regard this with 
interest and listen with approval when their children talk of the new way in 
which things are being worked at school. The suspicious group of parents, on 
the other hand, are on the lookout for the cloven foot of pedagogical slovenli- 
ness and ask how the teachers are going to benefit by the new scheme; and 
they seem to find an answer in the fact that under the new conditions the 
teachers do not have to do so many hours of teaching as under the old. The 
suspicion is that the school faculty will justify Dr. Watts’ theory that Satan 
will find mischief for their idle hands to do. For the suspicious outsiders seem 
to take it for granted that so long as a teacher is not teaching he must be 
loafing. 


The present economy campaign is not without its influence here. Education 
authorities have been willing to encourage the Dalton Plan and the Gary Plan 
with the hope that some economic gain might result. If the teachers do less 
actual teaching, it seems to follow as the night the day that we can do with 
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fewer teachers, and thus secure substantial economies. When Superintendent 
Wirt told the administrative authorities of Gary that he was going to cut down 
the seating accommodation in his schools by half, they greatly approved until 
he made it clear that he had other uses for the money that would be thus saved. 
In the same way the education authorities must give up the idea that the 
Dalton and other plans that throw responsibility on the pupils will reduce the 
cost of teaching. The change of the incidence of responsibility results in an 
educational, not an economic, gain. 


Though involving less class-teaching hours, the Dalton Plan demands not 
less but more work from the teachers. It is much easier to teach a class in the 
good old formal way than to become a target for all the individual questions 
hurled at one by a crowd of individuals, each presenting his own special 
difficulties. Class-teaching is rather pleasant work for those who have the 
pedgogic spirit. Indeed everybody likes to teach, so long as he knows the 
subject he is teaching. It is distinctly satisfactory to tell other people things 
they do not know. The man in the street likes to be asked the way so long as 
he is not in a genuine hurry, and himself knows the way. Neither the Dalton 
nor any other plan will succeed in turning the professional teacher into a mere 
private coach or individual pupil-adviser. Three quarters of the pupil’s time 
may be profitably left to the pupil’s own responsibility, but the remaining 
quarter will be wisely left for the teacher’s collective work. 

Parents will be well-advised to keep these considerations in view when dis- 
cussing the procedure within school. A certain amount of responsibility may 
be removed from the teacher’s shoulder to the pupils’. But there is a limit, 
and that limit is determined by the pupils’ interests as well as by the teacher’s. 
The determining at what point the responsibility of the pupil should end forms 
for the capable teacher one of his most difficult problems. Parents may rest 
assured that so far from the teacher hunting after an easier billet by seeking 
out those new-fangled self-instruction and self-education methods, he regards 
them with profound uneasiness when he considers them from the point of 
view of his own convenience. It is only when his conscience stirs within him 
and suggests that these plans are for the pupil’s good, that he reluctantly 
enters upon one of them that he knows will give him much more trouble, and 
that he would never think of adopting were he not convinced that his youngsters 
will benefit by it. 








EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


M. J. DEMIASHKEVICH 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


If asked for a brief definition of educational sociology, one might well 
submit without apology the following definition: Educational sociology is 
sociology applied to the solution of fundamental educational problems. If 
permitted to enlarge on this, it might be stated that educational sociology is 
the study of educational implications of the fundamental social facts. If en- 
couraged still further to lengthen the definition, to elucidate it, one would 
suggest that the logic of the relationship between educational sociology and 
sociology can probably be demonstrated through summing up the whole 
volume of purposeful educational effort of public educational institutions as 
an attempt to find the solution of a triangle, to borrow from trigonometry. 


The three sides of the triangle in question are: The educand as an indi- 
vidual, the same as a claimant to membership of a specific occupational or pre- 
occupational group, which membership ordinarily is optional to the individual 
and to the group ; and the educand as a member of a nation, which membership 
normally is obligatory on both the individual and the national group. A very 
important distinction between the membership in the former as over against 
the membership in the latter must be noted. Occupational or pre-occupational 
groups are chosen more or less freely by the individual who seeks admission 
to one of those groups. As a counterpart to the option among the groups 
enjoyed by the choosing individual each of the groups has the option among 
the individuals that want to join it and is regarded to be in its right when it 
demands qualifications. On the other hand, the birth of a child from citizens 
or subjects of a sovereign state makes the newborn a member of the state with 
no choice left to the state not to accept the new member or to the latter not to 
join the state. When legal maturity is reached, the membership in one sovereign 
state can normally be changed, but then only to another sovereign state. Never 
can all membership in any sovereign state be abandoned by the individual unless 
he finds refuge from the very principle of state power in an unchartered island, 
if he can find such a place. 

The triangle of the individual produces an educational triangle. 


Educational sociology constitutes one side of the educational triangle, 
while educational psychology and the psychological study of methods of teach- 
ing, on the one hand, and educational philosophy with related studies in ad- 
ministration and organization of education on the other, furnish the other 
two sides of the triangle. The relationship within the three fundamental 
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groups of pedagogical subjects corresponding to the three sides of the edu- 
cational triangle seems to be reducible to a simple formula. 

Educational psychology is absorbed in the individual learner. It strives 
to help the individual “to harmonize with himself,” as the Greeks would say. 
However, modern educational psychology goes further than the Greek sage 
who said, “Know thyself.” Modern educational psychology advises the in- 
dividual, “Be yourself.” Such appears to be the principle on which the many 
different and conflicting contemporary educational psychologies do agree. 


Society or, better, the more inclusive form of society, in other words the 
sovereign state, replies, even when it is called community: “Yes, you can be 
yourself, but only in so far as in being yourself you do not neglect any of 
your duties toward me.” As a result, educational sociology occupies itself 
with the formulation of suggestions as to how educational organization and 
method should be devised to prepare the individual for group life. Educational 
sociology draws its inspiration from sociology. 


If educational psychology is inclined to be individual-centered, educational 
sociology, on the other side, is not immune to the tendency to become society- 
centered and to grant too high a rate of discount to the claims on the child to 
be presented by society. Hence the necessity for a group of pedagogical sub- 
jects whose office it would be to balance the individualistic tendencies of 
educational psychology and the state-socialistic tendencies of educational sociol- 
ogy. That group of pedagogical subjects is formed of educational philosophy 
studied historically and comparatively and of her sister subjects, educational 
administration and organization, in their philosophical aspects. 


Such, briefly, seems to be the relationship between educational sociology and 
sociology, considered in the light of the general composition of the science of 
education. 


The complexity of sociology and a certain lack of clarity in the field itself 
as to the exact precincts of sociology and demarkation of its competence from 
that of history and of other social and political sciences seems to make it neces- 
sary for a student in educational sociology carefully to map out his search 
after educational suggestions throughout the generally recognized domain of 
sociology. This paper is intended to present a brief discussion as to what, 
primarily, that domain is and what the principal points of interest in it, edu- 
cationally, are. 


It might not be superfluous to touch upon the etymology of the very term 
sociology. 

The word sociology is of a recent invention. It was coined about 1830 by 
the Frenchman, Auguste Comte, who is often referred to as the “father of 
the modern sociology.” Etymologically, the term is a hybrid compound, half 
Latin and half Greek. It is composed of the Latin word socius which means 
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relation, friend, and the Greek word logos signifying discourse, discussion, 
system of thought. The Latin part of the compound, which is the principal 
part of it, comes, according to the German philologist, Eichhoff, from a Sanscrit 
root found in the following words of that language: sakhitvan, friendship; 
sakkyas, friend ; sagg or sarg, unite. Hence, the Latin societas, society, means 
a group of men, socii, united or bound together. Historically, the bonds have 
been in substance of the nature of interest or authority-organization, or both. 
In some social groups or forms of society the element of interest in the sense 
of material self-preservation and enjoyment, or in the more elevated sense 
of affection and affinity, has been predominant. In others the factor of au- 
thority and organization have pre-eminently been the bonds holding together 
individuals in the group. For instance, what is known as the “good, old- 
fashioned family” has been a group of individuals bound together at once by 
the common authority of parents or of the stronger one of the parents, by the 
sentiment of affinity and affection, and by common material interests of mem- 
bers of the family group. The average “modern family” in an industrial 
country, on the other hand, so far as it exists, is chiefly a group of individuals 
bound together more by affection and affinity than by the factor of parental 
authority or common material interests. 


If one Frenchman has invented the term sociology, another Frenchman, 
Littré, was the first to work out a definition of the term. In his celebrated 
Dictionnaire de la langue francaise, Littré defines sociology as “the science of 
the development of human societies.” 


To call a body of knowledge a science is like knighting a commoner. It is 
giving that body of knowledge a rank, respectability, in a word, ennobling it. 
Every kind of noblesse does or at all events should oblige. To be a postitive, 
demonstrable science, sociology has developed a method which makes it a 
descriptive, comparative, and explanatory study of human societies such as 
can be observed in space and time. In other words, sociology is the study of 
the life of human groups at all times and in all places of which there are 
available sufficient data. It is the study of human groups in all their known 
variety, consequently, in their reality. The triple qualification (descriptive, 
comparative, and explanatory ) indicates the spirit and the method of sociological 
investigation which in fact are the same as of the natural sciences. The natural 
sciences are based on observation and proceed in the manner which is well 
known; they describe phenomena observed, then compare and classify them, 
next explain and interpret them. Sociology proceeds similarly only the 
phenomena it is interested in are the facts observable in the social, that is, 
group life of man. 


What are the principal social facts ?4 


*Cf. Maunier, René. Introduction a la Sociologie, Paris, F. Alcan, 1929, 112 pp. 
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“Socialness itself,” is Spencer’s implied answer when he defines sociology 
merely as a human aggregate, which definition is true but vague. Congrega- 
tion, assembling, is after all an external feature of social life. What does 
produce it? What maintains a group in the condition of a group? Where is 
its spring? Those questions are, it seems, of direct interest to the student in 
educational sociology. 


There are some fleeting, some more stable, groups—and also what appear 
to be indissoluble human aggregates. The most ephemeral in character appear 
to be those that are bound together by a passing interest. For example, the 
indifferent-to-one-another passengers of a trolley car, all of whom are bound 
to various destinations, become a group when they all are irritated by a lady 
passenger, probably an able-bodied one, but not too pretty one, who having 
asked for a stop of the car lingers to get out on account of too many loosely 
assembled parcels that she carries along. Then her fellow-passengers, for 
the length of the time that the lady fumbles and holds up the car, form a group 
of persons. That group manifests itself as such either silently, through the 
exchange of understanding looks, or loudly. They form, shall we say, a “May- 
the-confounded-woman-get-out” society. But again, normally this society 
goes out of existence the moment the detained car resumes its course, because 
at that moment the common interest that held the groups together ceases. 


To be sure, there are associations based on interest and yet more durable. 
But in general it appears that interest as a factor of social cohesion has a 
tendency to be unstable, and consequently to make unstable the groups built 
on it. Many interests change with person and in the same person with age, 
mood, and the like. There are certain universal vital interests, such as the 
interest of self-preservation and related interests. But then, again, individuals 
differ, for instance, in their opinion as to when life is or is not any longer 
worth living. A very cursory study of the causes of suicide declared by the 
persons who took their own lives in a large town during a year would suuport 
such a statement. Still more do people differ in their conceptions of the relative 
worthwhileness, that is to say, of the hierarchy of interests. Some people 
place material comfort above all and are prepared for its sake to put up with 
smaller or greater cases of encroachment on their personal dignity and self- 
respect. Others, not only individuals but also groups, would sacrifice many 
a material benefit for the privilege of independence. The Czechoslovakians 
as a group were not at all badly off, economically, while they belonged to the 
large political economic body of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. The Czech 
leaders knew very well that the secession of their people from the dual monarchy 
would mean hard times, economically. And yet the Czech people have decided 
; to make all necessary economic sacrifices in order to be independent from the 
alien Germano-Magyar political domination. 
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The factor of interest, then, is not sufficient alone to explain or to insure 
the existence of durable societies such, for example, as the national states. 
Something else is at work there. That something else has been analyzed and 
brought into relief by an English writer, Mandeville, who lived in the eighteenth 
century. He insisted, in The Fable of the Bees, that in all forms of group 
life there has always been observable the element of organization functioning 
under an authority. Obedience to authority voluntarily accepted or imposed, 
indeed a certain amount of conformity and uniformity, seems to be the essential 
element of all societies, the commonest characteristic of all more or less durable 
aggregates of living beings. That authority may be embodied in a person or 
persons, or it may have the form of law, custom, or of manners, obligatory 
for all who are in the group, but an authority there must be where a society is. 
Whether it is a golf club or a political party or a learned association, men 
united in one of those do not enjoy any longer their complete liberty. They 
tacitly or expressly renounce a certain measure, or certain forms, of their 
liberty. Some people even have it entirely taken away from them at their 


very birth if they happen to be unfortunate enough to be born into a despotic 
state 


Hippolyte Taine put it well when he said that the necessary condition of 
all and any association was “the repression of one by one’s self or by others.” 
Yet the more solid basis for durable association of men, and usually the more 
beneficial for the participants, is the one made of authority and interest at the 
same time. That is a fundamental social fact of capital educational significance. 
It is because of this, for instance, that a sound education for sound nationalism 
should foster in the young the feeling of ownership and participation in the 
numerical strength, in the territorial possessions, in the government, in the 
vital economic interests, in the mores, and in the sacra; that is to say, in the 
ideals, aspirations, and the dear memories of the nation. 


Certain uniformities in thought and action, agreed upon or commanded or 
inherited, so to say, from tradition, are found in every real group of men 
whatever may be its constitution and purposes. It was with reference to this 
fact that a sociologist defined frequency or repetition as the criterion of the 
social. Social action is the one in which several individuals participate and 
which, indeed, is characterized by the element of frequency and repetition 
attached to it. To illustrate, an invention at its origin is not a social factor, 
strictly speaking; it is rather an individual act and it becomes a social fact 
only after it has become known to and used by several people. The socialness 
of that social fact, as well as of any other social fact, increases in proportion 
to the frequency of the influence exercised by it on the behavior of individuals. 
Therefore, social facts are sometimes described as general facts, in the sense 
of being common to a large number of individuals. They are not necessarily 
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conceived or accomplished by a group, but they bear upon group life; they 
presuppose the existence of a group. 

It is important, in the education of children for social life, firmly to remem- 
ber that socialness always means a certain degree of generality, be that the 
wearing of similar clothes or taking a concerted action, or simply having the 
same repugnancies and preferences. Not infrequently social has the flavor 
of vulgar. Sociality and sociability always mean a certain amount of sheepi- 
ness. That appears to be the inevitable price for the benefits derivable from 
the life in society, the principal one of which is the growth and preservation 
of civilization itself. Indeed, social means something surpassing the narrow 
limits of egocentricity. It means rising above and beyond one’s purely 
egotistical existence. It means co-operation, service, and sacrifice. It means, 
in a word, the social ideal. Does not the problem as to how that ideal can be 
perfected and fostered through education, as it has to be, constitute a question 


of grave significance to humanity? Is it not, indeed, of the nature of “to be or 
not to be’’? 


Similarly, it is of great significance for general educational policies that 
educational authorities should distinguish in the uniformities and conformities 
found in the group life of all descriptions the two principal directions in 
which those uniformities and conformities function. 
space. 


These are time and 


Considered in terms of time, conformity and uniformity are the result of 
custom. Practicing customs means doing or believing what our ancestors have 
been doing or believing. The perpetuation of socialness demands, among other 
things, that education should transmit to each oncoming generation at least a 
certain number of selected customs or traditions. Otherwise, a conflict be- 
tween too great a portion of the young and the adult may arise. Such a conflict 
may be, as it has been in a few tragic cases known to history, suicidal to both, 
and beneficial to some tertius gandens coming on the stage, usually in the 
shape of a foreign group. 


Tradition, however, not unlike change, is of those good things of which we 
should not have too much. To be sure, the power of tradition has never been 
absolute. Conformity has always been tinctured with diversity contributed by 
non-conformists found even in the most archaically-constituted groups. Other- 
wise, it would have been impossible to account for change observable in the 
life of those groups. No society has ever been entirely immobile. This being 
true, it appears not less true that side by side with conservation, transformation 
has been a fundamental need of social life and a fundamental social factor. To 
contribute to the difficult and delicate balance between conservation and trans- 
formation of forms of the life in common is a fascinating though difficult task 
of a student in education. Furthermore, social mobility is productive not only 
of a better distribution of men and things within a social order, but of 
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catastrophic social revolutions. The educator cannot afford to ignore the 
educational implications of revolutionary social mobility and transformation. 
In particular, the contemporary crises of parliamentary democracies challenge 
the attention of the educator serving in a democratic country. 

Conformity or uniformity, when it manifests itself primarily in space, 
that is, when it is not durable in time, takes the form of a fashion. 


When certain conformities and uniformities of thought, sentiment, and 
action are maintained for a long period of time within certain more or less 
clear geographical limits, they acquire the inerita and authority usually sum- 
marized under the somewhat vague term civilization: for instance, the Ameri- 
can civilization, the French civilization, the Japanese civilization, and the like. 
The sociological analysis of the civilization within which an educator is active 
and the sociological comparison of that civilization with others is clearly 
useful for the better organization and administration of education of the young, 
which is one of the significant vehicles for the perpetuation and growth of a 
civilization. 

Since each society is a depository of certain conformities and uniformities 
of belief or action, or both, practiced normally for a reasonable benefit of mem- 
bers, there is always found in every society a certain apparatus for enforce- 
ment of those conformities and uniformities. That apparatus seems to be 
made of the following four factors, functioning singly or in combination; the 
mystic factor, taking the form of various taboos and sin-flouting ; the ethical- 
aesthetic factor consisting in social disapprobation of certain forms of conduct 
as bad form; the satirical factor enforcing usages by the power of the ridicule ; 
the juridical factor which makes certain actions, by deed or word, offenses 
against the law, punishable under the law. Education for social discipline and, 
more generally, character education cannot very well overlook the nature and 
manifestations of the enforcement apparatus behind the fundamental social 
facts. 

Finally, the educator must never lose sight of the fact that the child belongs 
actually or potentially at one and the same time to several human aggregates, 
to different social groups. Their variety can probably be reduced to the three 
principal divisions: biological or anthropological groups, the clearest example 
of which is the family ; geographical or territorial groups, such as the village, 
town, province, national state; sociological groups proper, based primarily 
upon the community of action, of occupation, or preoccupation. The socio- 
logical groups present a great variety. In fact, they vary all the way from 
religious orders and other associations based upon the community of faith to 
industrial and commercial bodies and to philatelic clubs. Outfitting the young 
with knowledge, skills, appreciations, as well as with a critical sense of values, 
in order that they may reasonably fit into the groups to which they are destined 
to belong and rightly measure their allegiance or indifference to the various 
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groups functioning within the larger society into which the young are born, is 
one of the basic tasks of education. 

Such appear to be the broader educational issues arising from the principal 
social facts. The sociological analysis of those issues seems to constitute the 
major part of the content of educational sociology. 








PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS IN THE DETER- 
MINATION OF SCHOOL POLICIES 


W. W. CARPENTER 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


The school administrator in the past was very jealous of his right to 
participate in the determination of school policies. For many reasons he 
failed to see the advisability of permitting his teachers to co-operate in the 
process. But the day of the autocratic superintendent has passed. The ad- 
ministrator today realizes that the classroom teacher has, and should have, a 
definite place in policy making. He recognizes that the school should profiit 
by the experience and thought of the entire staff. He recognizes that a mem- 
ber of the teaching group may be able to offer a better suggestion concerning 
a general practice of the school than anyone else. 

If teachers are to assist in the determination of school policies, then ma- 
chinery must be set up which will make this type of assistance possible and 
welcome. The machinery may, however, be very simple. It requires no com- 
plex organization, no additional staff members, or no additional expense. 
Participation of this kind, according to a recent article, is “essentially an 
attitude of mind, not a form of organization.”! The author of the above 
statement, however, did not wish to leave the impression that participation will 
come without careful planning, for he says, “Each teacher should be guaranteed 
an easy, officially recognized channel through which he may bring facts and 
suggestions to the administration for the good of the service.’’? 

What method may be used that will guarantee to teachers in an official 
way a recognized channel for their suggestions and at the same time let them 
know that their suggestions will be welcome? This paper reports the results 
obtained by a group of school superintendents using a simple “suggestion 
system” adapted from a description of its use in industry. The description 
is as follows: 


“Nearly everybody has heard of the famous John H. Patterson, founder of the National 
Cash Register Company. But I dare say that few people are aware of the fact that entire 
credit is due Mr. Patterson for originating the modern ‘suggestion system.’ He developed 
a system for his own employees which was the forerunner of all suggestion systems today. 

“One of Mr. Patterson’s workmen told him about thirty-five years ago —in 1894—that 
he had an idea which he believed was of value to the National Cash Register Company. 


Mr. Patterson said: ‘Why not make your suggestions in writing, if only to show your 
foreman you are capable of holding a better position?’ 


*C. W. Bursch, “Principles of Teacher Participation in the Administration of the 


Small High School,” American School Board Journal (December, 1928), Vol. LXXVII, 
pp. 41-42, 116. 


*Loc. cit. 
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“To this the man replied: ‘What’s the use? If I did, the foreman would take all the 
credit.’ 


“Mr. Patterson saw the situation as viewed by the workman and that conversation 
resulted in a suggestion system which he immediately put into operation. His idea was 
that the system should benefit both the company and the employees. 

“The system ‘worked.’ It worked so well that nearly every institution of today, large 
and small, has a suggestion system patterned very much after that conceived by Mr. 
Patterson. Employees are invited to drop suggestions into boxes that are provided in 


several places about the plant. Every suggestion is considered and those that are adopted 
are paid for. 


“It is usually found that the suggestion system is decidedly profitable. For example, 
I have before me a report concerning one large company which considered over 12,000 
suggestions in one year and adopted over 3,000 of them. The amount of money paid for 
each suggestion averaged nearly $13.00. It was estimated that each suggestion during one 
year effected an average saving of over $130.00. Based on the amount earned per sug- 


gestion, it is easy to figure that the total earnings during that year alone amounted to 
about $400,000." 


This description served as the basis of an article which indicated its pos- 
sible use in the school situation.‘ The author of this article selected a group 
of superintendents from his graduate classes in the regular summer session. 
To each of these was sent a copy of the above article requesting that the 
superintendent adapt it to his own school situation and at the end of the year 
make the following report: 

1. Method of informing teachers that their suggestions would be welcome. 

2. The number of suggestions received each month during the school year. 

3. The subjects considered in the suggestions. 

4. The number of suggestions immediately adopted as desirable pro- 

cedures. 

5. The number of suggestions forming the basis of a recommendation 

as a permanent policy to the board. 

6. Any difference in the professional attitude of the teachers which might 

be due to the suggestion system. 

Nineteen superintendents furnished the data called for.® 

The superintendents informed the teachers of the project either in faculty 
meeting or by a personal conference with each teacher or through regular school 
bulletins. 


The total number of suggestions received during the year by all of the 
nineteen superintendents was 795. The average number of suggestions re- 





*W. F., Schaphorst, “Who Originated the Suggestion System?” School Science and 
ee (March, 1930), p. 294. 


'W. W. Carpenter, “The Suggestion System,” Peabody Journal of Education (July, 
“ep. pp. 13-15. 

B. W. Bradley, Peculiar, Mo.; C. J. Burger, Washington, Mo.; Treffie om Montrose, 
Mo.; ‘J. Russell Ellis, Canton, Mo.; George D. Englehart, Matthews, Mo.; Ford, 
Illmo, Mo.; L. B. Hoy, Gideon, Mo.; V. Don Hudson, Novinger, Mo.; M. rs Hudson, 


Knob Noster, Mo.; H. E. Jenkins, Girard, Kan.; Paul Kinder, Troy, Mo.; Ralph Mc- 
Cullough, New Madrid, Mo.; J. W. Miller, Harrisonville, Mo.; H. M. ‘North, Port 
Lavaca, Tex.; J. W. Pierce, Skidmore, Mo.; G. Dewey Smith, Limon, Colo.; F. J 


Sweeney, Branson, Mo.; W. J. Willett, Marionville, Mo.; Maurice D. Woolf, ’ Queen 
ity, Mo. 
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ceived by one superintendent for the year was 41. One superintendent, how- 
ever, received only three suggestions during the entire year, while the highest 
number received|by one superintendent was 180. The average number received 
per superintendent per month was four. The range was from 0 to 20. 

The replies from the superintendents indicated that 104 of the suggestions 
received from the teachers were immediately adopted as desirable procedures 
to follow. This number is probably less than the number actually adopted, as 
some of the superintendents did not answer this question. The superintendents 
thought so highly of some of these suggestions that 96 different recommenda- 
tions were made to boards of education for consideration as permanent policies 
of the several schools. 

The suggestions received by the superintendents considered 120 different 
topics as shown in Table I. The suggestions were generally worded to im- 
prove an existing condition or to improve a relationship between teachers, 
the administration, the community, the students, etc. The 120 topics consider 
nearly every phase of school administration. This fact seems to indicate that 
classroom teachers are intensely interested in the administrative problems of 
the school. The fact that so many of these suggestions were immediately 
adopted or were recommended to the board of education for adoption as per- 
manent policies indicates the value of these suggestions. 

The superintendents were asked if they noticed any difference in the pro- 
fessional attitude of their teachers that might have been due to the “suggestion 
system.” Every answer, except one, indicated a change in professional atti- 
tude. One answer indicated that the teachers came to feel a new responsibility 
for the school as a whole, for they knew that any suggestion or criticism by 
them would be welcome. Another indicated that the teachers came to feel that 
they were more a part of the system than before, that they entered into their 
work with greater interest and a better understanding of what was really 
needed to be done. All except one agreed that the “suggestion system” had 
improved the professional attitude of the teacher. 


TABLE I 


Tue Toprcs CoNSMERED IN THE TEACHERS’ SUGGESTIONS 
. Absence of pupil from school 
. Absence of teacher from room 
. Advanced enrollment 
. Approval of rural schools 
. Art exhibit 
. Assembly programs 
. Athletic teams, eligibility for 
Award for pupil leadership 
. Board of education, closer relationship between faculty and 
. Budget 
. Care of free textbooks 
. Character education 
. Citizenship projects 
. Classification of pupils 
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. Classification of books in grade school libraries 
. Code of ethics for teachers 

. Community relationships 

. Commencement 

. Conduct of students 

. Contract plan of teaching 

. Control of athletics 

. Curriculum 

. Dental inspection 

. Departmentalization 

. Discipline 

. Directed study 

. Display of school work at county fair 
. Elimination of pupils, problem of 

. English, better use of 

. Extra-curricular activities 

. Failing pupils 


Finance 


. Financing activities 

. Grading system, uniform 

. Grouping children on playground 
. Guidance 

. Health program 

. High school paper 

. Honor system 

. Improvement of grounds 

. Internal accounting 

. Janitor relationships 

. Janitor, help for 

. Library, additional books for 

. Library, classification of 

. Library for music department 

. Library, reserve books in 

. Lunch for children, hot 

. Lunch room 

. Maintenance of building, improvement of 
. Magazines for library 

. Make-up work 

. Marks, teachers’ 

. Medical inspection 

. Milk for undernourished children 
. Negro schools 

. Newspapers for library 

. Parent participation, plan for 

. Participation of teacher in community activities 
. Promotions 

. Public relations 

. Publicity, general school 

. Publicity for music 

. Purchase of band instruments 

. Purchase of band uniforms 

. Recesses 

. Records and reports 

. Recreation of teacher 

. Redecoration of classrooms 

. Repairs 

. Replacing school desks 


72. Research by teachers 


73. 
74. 
75. 


Responsibility of teacher for conduct of pupils 
Rest periods for primary children 
Rest room for girls 
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. Rules and regulations 

. Rythm band for primary grades 

. Safety 

. Sanitary conditions of the school and environment 
. School band 

. School exhibit 

. School nurse 

. Scholarship 

. Schedule of recitations or classes 

. Selection of debating teams 

. Selection of honor students 

. Selection of students for teacher training 
. Six-six plan of organization 

. Sponsor for senior class 

. Stage equipment 

. Study hall 

. Substitute teacher 

. Supervision of play space 

. Supervision of play during vacation 

. Tardiness 

. Teacher conduct 

. Teacher participation in faculty meetings 
. Tenure of teachers 

. Tests and measurements 

. Textbooks 

. Time of administering the testing program 
. Time allotments 


Time of arrival of teachers in morning 


. Training in service 

. Trips for pupils 

. Truancy 

. Tuition 

. Type of teachers’ meeting 

. Upkeep of buildings 

. Use of homemade material for instructional purposes 
. Use of library 

. Use of school building for non-school activities 

. Use of school buildings for school activities 

. Use of standardized tests 

. Use of typewriters 

. Utilization of materials 

. Vacation periods 

. Visiting days for teachers 

. Vocational guidance 

120. 


Ways and Means of combatting epidemics 

















EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 


In-Service Training Opportunities for College Teachers 


ARCHIE M. PALMER 
Association of American Colleges, New York City 


The demands made upon our colleges and universities, especially since 
the World War, for an enlarged and more effective service have stimulated a 
widespread professional interest in problems of higher education. One evi- 
dence of this interest is the decided movement on the part of those engaged in 
college administration and college teaching to seek guidance and improvement 
in their chosen work. In response to this demand professional courses dealing 
with problems in this field are to be found listed in nearly forty university and 
college catalogues. 


Not only do faculty members and graduate students planning to enter the 
college teaching profession seek subject matter courses in their chosen fields, 
but they also demand professional courses designed to improve their teaching 
technique and to provide them with a broad conception of the college enter- 
prise. College administrators are also being attracted by the opportunities 
offered for the study and discussion of problems in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

Systematic instruction in college administration and college teaching was 
first given at Teachers College of Columbia University and at Purdue Uni- 
versity.! In 1923-24 Teachers College offered a general course on “College 
Administration” for graduate students interested in the problems of the 
American college, while that same year Purdue University offered a course, 
“Psychology of Learning and Teaching Applied to College Work,” intended 
primarily for its own assistants and instructors, but also occasionally attended 
since its inception by those of professorial rank and by graduate students who 
had had teaching experience. The course at Purdue, which is given only in 
alternate years, is designed to review the psychology of learning and teaching, 
and to make a critical study of modern methods and techniques of teaching in 
colleges. 


The variety and scope of the courses on the organization and administration 
of higher education, which have now been offered at Teachers College of 
Columbia University for the past eight years, have been steadily increasing. 
During that period opportunity has been offered for the study and discussion 


*As early as 1914-15 Carter Alexander offered at George Peabody College for Teachers 
a course on the “Administration of Institutions for the Training of Teachers.” This 
paper, however, is concerned with professional courses on administration and teaching in 
the liberal arts college and university. 
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of a wide range of problems in the field of higher education to some 540 in- 
structors, administrative officers, and others interested in higher educational 
institutions. The positions they hold is indicative of the types of college officials 
who have taken advantage of these courses. Included in the group who have 
studied at this particular institution are 45 college presidents, 66 deans, 30 
registrars, 6 deans of men, 19 deans of women, 36 heads of departments, 128 
college professors and instructors, 4 directors of research, 3 directors of per- 
sonnel, 5 assistants to presidents, 4 librarians, 2 treasurers, 2 business man- 
agers, and a number of others in various college or other educational positions. 

The summer vacation seems to be the most popular time for conducting 
professional courses on higher education. Not only are college administrators 
and college teachers more likely to be able to attend courses then, but there is 
also better opportunity for enlisting the services of specialists and experienced 
workers in the field to direct the work of these groups during the summer 
months. 

Twenty-seven institutions offered courses on various aspects of college 
administration and college teaching during the past summer. Included in the 
group were the Universities of California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pittsburgh, Southern California, Washington, and Wisconsin; Duke, 
Indiana, New York, Northwestern, Ohio State, Stanford, and Western Re- 
serve Universities ; Colorado State Teachers College, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 

The regular teaching staffs of these institutions were augmented by a num- 
ber of specialists and experienced workers in the college administrative and 
teaching fields. Among those giving their services last summer were a number 
of college presidents, including Frank L. McVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky, George F. Zook of the University of Akron, Homer P. Rainey of 
Bucknell University, and Wendell S. Brooks of Intermountain Union College; 
former presidents Clarence C. Little, Thomas E. Benner, George A. Works, 
and A. M. Stowe; Vice President C. S. Yoakum of the University of Michigan; 
and a number of presidents of teachers colleges. Deans Shelton Phelps of 
George Peabody College, H. D. Sheldon of the University of Oregon, H. L. 
Smith of Indiana University, Charles E. Friley of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, and A. J. Brumbaugh of the University of Chicago 
also conducted courses this past summer, as did Registrars Ezra L. Gillis of 
the University of Kentucky and J. R. Robinson of George Peabody College, 


and many other experienced survey and research workers in the field of higher 
education. 


While the offerings at most of the institutions are limited to a course or 
two on selected phases of the field, more comprehensive and varied programs 
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are available at several institutions, particularly at the University of Chicago, 
Teachers College of Columbia University, the University of Michigan, Ohio 
State University, and the University of Pittsburgh. Basic or general courses 
on the organization and administration of the American college and university, 
as well as specific problems of instruction and of the professional duties of the 
various administrative officers, both academic and business, were offered at 
these five institutions. General courses were also given at the University of 
Colorado, Indiana University, the University of Kentucky, the University of 
Minnesota, New York University, Duke University, and Western Reserve 
University. 

In addition to the sequence of courses offered at the University of Chicago, 
an institute for administrative officers of higher institutions was held. The 
central theme of the institute last summer was “Recent Trends in American 
College Education.” A conference for the discussion of both internal and 
external problems of the junior college was held at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Considerable attention was given this past summer to questions of college 
instruction and its improvement, both in the basic courses and also in specific 
courses on this subject which were conducted at a number of institutions. 
Courses on training school problems in the professional education of teachers, 
intended primarily for those concerned with teacher-training institutions, were 
offered at the Universities of Chicago, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the Colorado 
State Teachers College, Teachers College of Columbia University, and George 
Peabody College for Teachers. These courses included the consideration both 
of administrative and instructional problems. 

Courses of particular value to those concerned with or interested in the 
office of the college registrar were offered at the Universities of Chicago and 
Kentucky, at George Peabody College for Teachers, and at Teachers College 
of Columbia University. Special courses on the financial and business ad- 
ministration of higher institutions were offered at the University of Chicago 
and at Teachers College. Instruction in publicity and public relations and in 
vocational guidance in colleges was also given at Teachers College. Instruc- 
tion in the work of deans of men, deans of women, and other college personnel 
officers was announced among the offerings at the Universities of Chicago, 
Iowa, Michigan, Pittsburgh, and Southern California, New York University, 
and Teachers College of Columbia University. 

The following institutions offered specific courses on the junior college 
last summer: the Universities of California, Chicago, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Southern California, and Washington; 
Duke, New York, Northwestern, Ohio State, and Stanford Universities; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. These courses were intended both for administrators and instructors 
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in junior colleges and for those interested in learning about this important 
educational movement. Superintendents of schools, principals and directors 
of junior colleges, as well as professors of secondary education, were among 
those conducting summer offerings in this field. During the regular school 
year similar courses on problems related specifically to the junior college have 
also been offered at the Universities of Alabama, Arkansas, Cincinnati, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and Texas ; and at George Wash- 
ington, Stanford, and Yale Universities. 


Although three of the twenty institutions which in 1930 announced sum- 
mer courses on the professional study of problems of higher education did not 
offer such courses this past summer, the number of institutions was augmented 
by ten new ones, bringing to twenty-seven the total number of institutions 
announcing such summer courses in 1931. The individual course offerings 
have also been expanded materially both in number and in scope, and in addi- 
tion to these specific professional courses there are offered, both in summer 
sessions and during the academic year, many courses on the history, principles, 
and philosophy of education and in particular subject matter fields which are of 
value and of interest to college teachers and administrators. 

Those able to absent themselves from their official duties during the regular 
academic year find general courses on college administrative and teaching 
problems offered at the Universities of Chicago, Cincinnati, lowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Notre Dame, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pittsburgh, and South- 
ern California; at Cornell, George Washington, Indiana, New York, Ohio 
State, Stanford, Western Reserve, and Yale Universities ; at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, lowa State College, Pennsylvania State College, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University; and in alternate years at Purdue 
University. Some years ago a seminar in problems of higher education was 
started at Harvard University by the dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 


tion but, while successful, was discontinued because of the pressure of other 
duties. 


Special libraries in the field of higher education have been established at a 
number of institutions as valuable by-products of the instructional phase of 
these professional courses. Bibliographies on the different aspects of college 
administration have been compiled. Significant research studies have been 
made ; and publication, including Ph.D. dissertations, have resulted. At sev- 
eral institutions the students in the courses, as well as the staff, have been 
afforded opportunity to participate in surveys of individual colleges, of groups 
of colleges, and of entire state systems of education. 

These summer sessions conducted on college and university campuses have 
provided an immeasurable stimulus to the professional growth of college 
faculties, and a steadily increasing number of college administrators and 
teachers have been taking advantage of the opportunities for in-service im- 
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provement offered during the long vacation period. Whereas a decade ago 
the principal groups served in summer sessions were undergraduate students, 
many of them making up scholastic deficiencies, now the predominating group 
is composed of teachers and other professional men and women who are unable 
to attend courses during the academic year. 

That so many institutions are making this positive endeavor to meet a real 
need and to develop a science of college administration is most encouraging. 
Furthermore, the heads of schools of education at a number of other institu- 
tions have indicated to the writer a keen interest in the conduct of professional 
courses in college administration and teaching. So there is every indication 
that the number of such courses will steadily increase. 











EDITORIALS 


FIRST IN OUR HEARTS 


What is first in the heart of the true American citizen? We believe it is 
his children; if he be a natural father, their future is his principal concern; if 
there be no child to call him “daddy,” his conscientiousness as a citizen makes 
him interested in the welfare of the coming generation. The real American 
considers his community’s school as the first duty of society after safety and 
sustinence are assured in the land. 


Within recent months have our schools come first ? 


Every southern state has been in financial difficulties for a period long enough 
for the fact to be brought home to all. Deficits are no longer a mere matter of 
bookkeeping ; they are debts on which creditors press. How did the citizens 
learn that there was trouble? 


They learned it because the first act of the state’s administration in the 
crisis was a failure to pay the school teachers of the region their salaries. 


Why should the teachers of beloved children be the first ones called to 
make a sacrifice? Other employees of the state were paid as long as possible. 
In one southern state today the deputy game wardens, political appointees who 
save game for hunters to shoot, are receiving their checks regularly, although 
the teachers—educated to save children for the future of civilization—have 
been unpaid for months. “Special funds” is the answer given; but similar 
special funds collected for education are being spent in other directions. 


What organization involving paid service would have run as long as have 
the schools (of four southern states) with no salaries paid for half a year or 
more? What store could keep its clerks loyal for months with no pay? What 
factory would have its force of workers as long as a month with no wages? 
What preacher, even, would come Sunday after Sunday to a church that gave 
him nothing but promises ? 

When stores, factories, churches fail financially, they close. Laborers— 
even in the Lord’s vineyard—must live. History does not record a story of 
loyalty and sacrifice that matches that of the teachers of the South during 
recent months. Unpaid, unsupported service heretofore has been merely 
slavery—but even slaves were fed and clothed by their masters. Countless 
teachers in our region have not received the price of their food for a year. 


First in our hearts, indeed! Not unless indignation swells in these hearts 
and a cry for justice arises. What leadership is it that strikes first at our 
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schools? How long must we endure the unendurable? Are teachers human 
beings? Are parents dumb? Are children of less value than ducks? 

If public sentiment has the power attributed to it, it should immediately 
and overwhelmingly use that power to save the teachers from further robbery 
and put first things first in state finances. The schools should be the last— 
not the first—to feel the pinch of mismanagement of the public state’s income. 

H. A. W. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE AMERICAN 
CURRICULUM 


The place of any subject in a modern curriculum should be defensible in 
terms of the general aim of education. Whether this aim be formulated as 
natural development, social efficiency, or cultural enrichment, is perhaps not of 
great importance. Dewey thinks these terms should be understood as prac- 
tically synonymous. (Democracy and Education, 144-45.) Perhaps the 
easiest to analyze into the ultimate objectives of modern language instruction 
is his definition of culture: 

“And there is perhaps no better definition of culture than that it is the 
capacity for constantly expanding the range and accuracy of one’s perception 
of meanings.” (Jbid.) 

The most obvious application of this definition may be found in the field 
of thought and self-expression. Our own language supplies the tools with 
which all, or nearly all, our thinking is done. Now, nothing else can quite 
replace the service of a foreign language in giving the student a better un- 
derstanding of his own tongue. To one who has never traveled beyond the 
boundaries of his native speech, there are many peculiarities, excellences, and 
defects which will remain forever unappreciated simply for want of any 
standard of comparison. Incidentally, the study of one or more foreign 
languages makes possible the development of some conception of the nature of 
language in general. But, above all, the experience of seeing how ideas are 
expressed in an alien tongue may be made to yield an increasing accuracy in 
the expression of ideas in our own. 

Again, a better understanding and appreciation of foreign nations, envisaged 
in their proper historic, economic, and cultural setting, would seem vital to the 
formation of intelligent American citizens. This world-oriented outlook can 
and should accompany the study of modern foreign languages. It is difficult 
to see how such an outlook can be attained—indeed, how an arrant provincial- 
ism can be avoided—by the average man (to say nothing of the leaders of 
thought and action) who cannot read foreign newspapers, periodicals, or books, 
much less carry on a private correspondence with foreigners, or converse with 
them in their own language. 

Finally, the student of foreign languages has before him fields incom- 
parably rich and diversified for the employment of leisure. And the proper 
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use of leisure time is certainly not a negligible factor in present-day life. Per- 
haps the most important business of life is to understand better the complicated 
world in which we live, and to develop our powers for creative self-expression 
and esthetic enjoyment. To the enrichment of this understanding and these 
capacities, the study of foreign literature, art, and culture may contribute in- 
creasingly throughout an entire lifetime. 

The modern language situation in America has long been, and still is, far 
from satisfactory. For this state of affairs various explanations may be ad- 
vanced: among others, popular indifference, faulty administration, and poor 
teaching. The notion that our splendid isolation relieves us of the need to 
know what the rest of the world is doing is gradually being dispelled. Our 
system of giving credit by units, quarters, or semesters still continues; it 
encourages nibbling, which is infinitely inimical to the steady, long-continued 
growth which is essential in language study. Low standards of modern 
language instruction follow naturally in such a situation, but the time has 
come when standards can and must be raised. Only teachers who really know 
the languages they teach, who have a clear vision of the ultimate objectives, 
and who have acquired the skill necessary for their attainment can better the 
situation. Such teachers are at present faced by two problems: one, to secure 
the necessary administrative co-operation in lengthening modern language 
courses and rationally adjusting them to individual needs and abilities; the 
other, to create in their students and in the public at large a genuine respect 
for the enrichment of thought, citizenship, and culture which it is the peculiar 
function of language study to produce. M. L. S. 


CHILDREN AND RADIO 


The radio programs between the hours of five and eight are the ones really 
available for children. Before five the youngsters are at school or at play. 
After eight they should be in bed. A few children are fortunate enough to 
attend schools where they have receiving sets, and for them the morning and 
afternoon programs may be made available at the discretion of teacher or 
principal. Far more children, however, have only the home instruments and 
the only time they can listen is when they are at home and awake. 

Considered from the standpoint of children, the radio programs at these 
hours offer little that is good, and sometimes they are positively vicious. The 
advertisers with their sponsored programs have discovered these same hours 
as the ones when the radio audience is largest. In spite of presidential en- 
dorsement, the character of programs at these preferred hours leaves much to 
be desired, even for adults. The interests of children seem to be ignored 
even more completely than by the moving picture people. 

Two remedies are available. The National Education Association and some 
other national agencies are attempting to secure revision of the laws controling 
broadcasting. Such attempts deserve careful consideration and loyal support. 
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Even without such legal action, a little attention to the “fan” mail might 
secure attention not only from those in control of the broadcasting stations 
and chains, but also from the advertisers who are paying considerable sums 
to gain the good-will of the public. Those who love children need not be 
too dignified to give thanks for what is good, and to encourage children to do 
the same. After all, those responsible for radio programs must please people. 


Why not encourage them to please children with worth-while programs? 
N. F. 








THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Grorce Peasopy CoLLece ror Teacuers. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration. ] 


Secondary School Administration. By James B. Epmunpson, JosepH Roemer, Francis 
L. Bacon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 474. 

Expressed in non-technical, simple language, this book provides a veritable storehouse 
of information concerning the administration of secondary education. In this text the 
authors treat from a practical point of view a comprehensive list of major high school 
problems. There are separate chapters devoted to the large high school and to the small 
high school, thereby adapting principles to practice. 

At the end of each chapter the authors have provided most helpful directions for study. 
These directions include questions as a graded list of references, both to the class library 
and to more comprehensive sources. 

The general mechanical make-up of the book is unusually attractive, presenting an 
easily read and enticing page. 

Throughout the text there is a careful, thoroughgoing, logical organization of content. 
Much excellent illustrative material is included in every chapter and the many appendices 
further supplement the subject matter of the text proper. 

This book furnishes a fine outline of the problems that confront beginners and pro- 
vides measures by which to check administrative procedures. = © 
General Elementary Botany. By E.mer Campsett. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + 410. 

The revised edition of a textbook. Reproductions of photographs made by Dr. 
M. W. Gardner and E. J. Kohl of Purdue University are the best feature of the 
book. :. 2 
Comenius. By M. W. Keatinc. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931. 

Pp. i + 235. 

In the main this is an abridged translation of the Great Didactic. There are ample 
comments upon the outstanding points involved to make clear the position of the first 
educational modernist. The translation and discussion are attractively arranged. 

LX. 

New Story Readers. Book One. By Cassie Boykin Burton aNp ExizaserH J. 
BoyxKin. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1931. Pp. 211. 

A reader designed to establish habits of rapid silent reading and at the same time 
provide interesting reading material. Two outstanding features are its nature stories, 
and its introduction giving suggestions concerning the use of the book. 

Fact and Story Readers. Book One. By Henry Suzzauio, Grorce E. FREELAND, 
KATHERINE L. McLAucHiin, AND Apa M. Skinner. New York: American Book 
Company, 1930. Pp. 173. 

The First Reader leads gradually into further experiences of children in the school 
and in the community about them. These stories, too, fit in with the factual material, 
and the illustrations are very good. A. >. in 


Fact and Story Readers. Primer. By Henry Suzzauto, Grorck E. FREELAND, 
KATHERINE L. McLAucHLIN, AND Apa M. SKINNER. New York: American Book 
Company, 1930. Pp. 194. 

The reading material is an outgrowth of the actual experiences of children in the 
home, and at work and play. The stories fit in nicely with these experiences. The 
illustrations are very good. A. 2B. i. 
Rainbow Readers. Primary and First Reader. By Matmpa SraceR AND WILLIAM 

RaBENort. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Company, 1931. 

These books for beginners introduce new words with unusual care. Their vocabulary 
is carefully selected, and the exercises which follow them are interesting to children. 
The illustrations are good. 
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Legal Aspects for the Records of Proceedings of Boards of Education. By M. Q. 

KeywortH. New York: Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. v + 171. 

A very carefully developed study of the legal aspects of the work of Boards of 
Education as revealed through the records of the Board. The study is summarized 
through the presentation of a set of principles to guide Boards of Education in their 
recorded actions. A valuable book. 

The Rainbow Canyons. By Erninp T. ScovEN AND Frank J. Taytor. Stanford 

University California: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. v + 105. 

This is a beautifully written scientific treatment of one of the most scenic regions 
of the West and our country. The style of the authors is breezy, catchy, concise, and 
interesting. The book is well worth anyone’s careful reading and especially if a trip 
to Zion Canyon country is contemplated. The pictures are superb. The book is 
beautifully bound. Ay BPs 
American High Schools and Vocational Schools in 1960. By Davin SNEpDEN. ‘New 

York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1931. Pp. iii + 133. 

This book pictures developments in education after a few sociologists and several 
hundred educators have revised procedures. The sociologists removed general principles 
and general psychological laws to give functional outcomes full play in curriculum 
making. The resulting program provides a liberal education until age 18, followed by 
a specific vocational training with two required and one selective stage of ability levels. 
While many of these educational offerings are familiar, there are a number of methods, 
practices, and “set-ups” which are worthy of the consideration of the practical edu- 
cator. Ww. Ee 


A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High School. By Epona Emma LAMsoNn. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. Pp. viii + 117. 
This study presents a survey of 56 gifted pupils in senior high school after early 

completion of the elementary period in opportunity classes. Intellectual status, scholastic 

achievement, failure, participation in extra-curricular and extra-scholastic activities, 
teachers’ judgment of pupils, future plans, health, and pupils’ opinions of their special 
training are studied with the use of control groups where comparisons are made. 

Although the data show a definite and continuous superiority of the gifted group, these 

pupils choose an age for high school entrance which gives an average of 1.5 years 

above the average entrance age for this group. 


State Constitutional Provisions for Education. By JoHN MatuHiason Matzen. New 

York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1931. Pp. v + 159. 

This is one of a number of studies needed on the legal development of the State 
systems of education. Much interesting information on the beginning of State education 
is presented. It is to be regretted that the study presents only part of the facts regarding 
the effect of State Constitutions on educational development } 9s SM > EH ee 


A Study of Deviates in Versatility and Sociability of Play Interest. By Paut ANDREW 
Wirry. New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. Pp. v + 57. 

Five thousand children in the 5th and 6th grades of Kansas City schools were 
studied by means of the Lehman Play Quiz as to versatility and sociability in play, 
and by means of various tests and teachers’ estimates as to ability, success in school 
and social judgment, and the possession of various useful traits. The author, who 
had an exceptional laboratory and opportunity for such work, finds that “non-social” are 
not inferior to “social’’ children, but rather the converse; they are well adjusted to 
school life and are not eccentric or queer. The kind of social contacts made, not the 
number, was found important. The study is yet only preliminary. 


History and Secondary Education. By D. L. Kanpet. New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1930. Pp. viii + 577. 

Liberal and formal ideals arising in education are traced from the time of the 
Greeks. The separate developments of secondary education in France, Germany, 
England, and the United States lead up to the differences in their efforts to offer a 
training suitable to each individual pupil at the present time. The section on education 
of girls gives the history and present status of co-education in the four countries men- 
tioned. Curriculum changes and offerings together with teacher training are treated 
historically. Psychology and method receive little attention. R. W. E. 
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Some Aspects of Self-Insight. By Roserr W. SHaw. New York City: Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. v + 78. 

This is a study of self-insight, or of the degree of objectivity or accuracy of estima- 
tions of perfomance (“How Well I Think I Did”) on mine major entrance tests, on 
work in diffrent school subjects, on personal judgments, etc. Two hundred seventy 
normal school students, mostly women, were studied and their estimates were checked 
with objective data. A general tendency to over-estimation in achievement was found, 
but there are several other aspects of the results which merit careful reading. The 
investigation is suggestive of further studies of personal appreciation and depreciation 
and their effects on social adjustments. 


The Teachers and Secondary-School Administration. By W. W. CarPENTER AND JOHN 

Ruri. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931. Pp. xi + 460. 

This book offers a thorough review of current ideas of teachers’ responsibilities 
to the administrators in the administration of the secondary school. The content pro- 
vides the basis for a very valuable course in relating teachers with actual conditions in 
the field. The writer found it a little difficult to persuade mature students that teachers 
should accept all of the conditions which this text offered with the passivity suggested. 

R. W. E. 


An Outline of the History of Europe, 1500 to 1848. By Henry Witson Lirruerienp. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1931. Pp. vi + 136. 
A brief yet comprehensive review of the major trends in history during this period. 
It is presented in paragraph form and is excellent for use in preparing for examinations, 
planning recitations, aids for self-teaching, and as a background for further study. 


Modern World. By Jess—E E. Wrencu. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
Pp. xvii + 486. 
This book covers the period from 1453-1931. Interesting reading and suitable for 
use in the Junior or Senior High School. R. $ 


The March of Civilization. By JessE E. Wrencnw. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. Pp. xxvi + 847. 


A general survey of civilization adapted for use in Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Excellent maps and illustrations. 


The United States of America. By THoMAS JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER AND Donatp E. 

Smita. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xii + 712. 

An excellent text for use in the Junior High School. The maps and illustrations 
are especially good. R. S. 
Children’s Reading (Second Edition). By Lours M. TeRMAN aNp Frances Lima. 

New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. Pp. xv + 422. 

A revised edition of this well known guide to children’s literature. Books no 
longer available have been dropped from the lists, and recent books have been added. 
The method of selection is apparently the same as that used in the earlier edition. The 
revision makes this book even more useful than its predecessor. 5 


Education as a Social Force. By M. V. MarsHatt. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1931. 

A study of teacher training in Nova Scotia with particular reference to the means 
by which the institutions of teacher training relate themselves to the social processes 
of the people of the province. The study is organized in due form and is written with a 
freshness of style ordinarily not found in such treatments. Pe Oy 
A Survey of Nature. By Grorce R. Green. Pennsylvania: The Slingerland-Comstock 

Company, 1930. Pp. 350. 

As the name implies this book is a clear concise survey of nature subjects chosen 
from the most available material and giving pertinent information and helpful suggestions. 
It would be very worth while as a handbook for teachers of Nature Study in the grades 
or Junior High. E. 

Stories and Journeys Workbook. By Stster Mary Estewwe. New York: Macmillan 

Company, 1931. Pp. 64. 

The Workbook happily combines knowledge with grammatical construction. 
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Problems in the Training of Certain Special Class Teachers. By Louts M. ScHLerEr 
New York City: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. Pp. iii + 138. 

This study shows the present situation in the United States in regard to the training 
of teachers of mentally-handicapped and physically-handicapped children in the public 
yaar 8 A teacher-training program for these teachers is proposed. Contains biblio- 
graphy, 

An Analysis of the Supervisory Activities and Techniques of the Elementary School 
Training Supervisor. By Harry N. Fircn. New York: Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, 1931. Pp. vi + 130. 

A check list of 422 activities was checked by 355 supervisors, rating the frequency, 
the need for training, and the value of each activity. Statements were then secured 
from 411 student teachers as to what their critic teachers did to help them, and what 


the student teachers wished that the critic had done. The data is interesting and 
thought provoking. N. F. 


Making Homes. By Hazex SHuuts. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 

Pp. v + 519. 

A good high school text planned to meet varying needs of different families. It 
presents fundamental concepts rather than technical home processes. Its content deals 
more largely with the physical home—its planning, building and furnishing—than it 
does with the home as a social unit. GS As BD, 

By Word of Mouth. By Tatiana W. Bowpyrerr. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1931. 

Pp. 144. : 

“Informal essays on language and psychology from a teacher’s point of view,” 
stressing the human interest side of language study and urging a more practical training 
in our school courses. General and subjective. 


Young Masters of Music. By rg NEWLIN Roserts. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1931. Pp. ix + 3 

A series of delightfully a biographical sketches dealing with a high light in 
the childhood of some of the world’s greatest masters. S. H. 
Prescription and Election in Elementary-School Teacher-Training Curricula in State 

Teachers Colleges. By Epwarp C. Crass. New York: Bureau of Publication, 

Teachers College, 1931. Pp. ix + 92. 

A catalog study of status, tracing changes from the normal schools of 1870 to the 
teachers colleges of 1930. Some comparisons are made with the situations in Germany, 
France and England. The data is subject to the usual weaknesses inherent in catalog 
studies. No attempt is made to justify the recommendations. 

Practical English Projects for the High School. By Heien I. Davis. New York: 

Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1931. Pp. xx + 234. 

A series of projects which have been worked out in English classes in high schools 
is presented. The projects involve biography, fiction, mythology, dictionary study, etc. 
The book is extremely suggestive for English teachers who are interested in making 
their work more significant to themselves and to their pupils. 


Good Companions. Book Two and Book Three. By Rose Lees Harpy anp GENEVA 

JoHnston Hecox. New York: Newson and Company, 1931. 

These readers for grades two and three contain material not commonly found in 
reading books. The material is interesting, and the illustrations and printing are 
wont gia They are particularly suitable for supplementary reading with fairly strong 
grades. 
Health Through Projects. By G. D. Brock. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 

1931. Pp. vii + 268. 

A valuable book for the classroom teacher interested in developing health projects 
and health correlations with related fields. Presents concrete suggestions; adaptable to 
all grades. A. Be F. 
Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. By Expert K. Fretwetu. New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. Pp. vi + 552. 

A rather comprehensive treatment of the whole field of extra-curricular activities, 
embracing chapters on such items as Home Room, Class Organization, Pupil Govern- 
ment, High School Publications, Athletics, etc. 
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Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. By Leo J. BruEcKNER AND Ernest O. MEtsy. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. Pp. xviii + 598. 

An excellent text on the use of measurements in teaching in the elementary school. 
The first six chapters deal with the general need for the use of tests. The rest of 
the book takes up one subject at a time, discusses the forms of the tests available 
and the remedial measures available for overcoming difficulties which may be revealed. 
The bibliographies are short, but well selected. 

The Romance of Transport. By E.iison Hawks. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1931. Pp. 333. 

The story of transportation on land and sea, and in the air. The book is well 
written and illustrated, and deserves a place in every elementary and secondary school 
library. 


Analytical Mechanics. By H. M. Dapourtan. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 

1931. Pp. xiv + 427. 

A “third edition” of a very logical treatment of the fundamental problems in 
mechanics. The illustrations are strikingly bold and clearly represent the mathematical 
conditions indicated. There are many practical problems and the very effective use of 
the calculus in solving such problems is shown in the numerous “illustrative problems.” 
The text is rather too comprehensive for the average Senior college student in a three- 
hour course for one year. There are many helpful tables, formulae, etc., in the 
appendix. 

Reading Activities in the Primary Grades. By Grace E. Storm anp Niza B. Sirs. 

Boston: Ginn and Company, 1930. Pp. viii + 376. 

This book is especially rich in devices which are of aid to the primary teacher. 
It treats a technical subject in a scholarly yet interesting way. 

Adolescent Education. By Freperick E.mMer Botton. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1931. Pp. xv + 506. 

This book is really a survey of adolescent education. It should be of special 
interest to court officers, Sunday School teachers, and other social workers. It is well 
written and the organization is good. A te 
The Questioning Child. By AncEto Pater. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 

1931. Pp. 221. 

This is a semi-scientific treatment. It would probably be of value to poorly trained 
parents who are unable to profit from the more factual literature on the — 

. Cc. G. 
School Ventilation. By Tut New York CoMMIssION ON VENTILATION. New York 

City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 

v + 73. 

This is the Commission’s final report for which engineers and educators have been 
waiting since 1923 when an extensive preliminary report was published. In this little 
volume will be found the results of eighteen years of research on the problem of 
ventilating school buildings. 


The Effect of Resistance on Intelligence Test Scores of Young Children. By Metta 

Maunp Rust. New York City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, 1931. Pp. v + 80. 

The author of this study reports the percentages of resisting children to tests in 
the Kuhlmann-Binet and in the Merrill-Palmer scale at three years of age. One 
hundred 3-year-old children with I1Q’s above 100 were tested. Large percentages of the 
children increased their scores at successive stages of relaxation in resistance. The 
important question of how different testers overcome resistance to tests and the possible 
aid given in repeating instructions to resisting children is raised as needing careful 
investigation. i 2 
Standard Test Lessons in Fractions. By Amy J. DEMay anp Writiam A. McCa.. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1930. 

This series of Standard Test Lessons in Fractions, comprising thirty-six drill lessons 
and four progress tests, has been devised to provide sufficient drill material to enable 
the pupil to learn the processes in fractions thoroughly, The lessons are accompanied 
by a series of progress tests. All of this material is very attractive and should appeal 
to pupils and teachers in the elementary grades. 2. 2. 
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MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 


6 ways this) all-purpose 





desk can serve in every school 


OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 


American Seating Company 
Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 


Public Auditoriums 
8) General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
2 Study Hall Tep—A to 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in ps of 
top. Ideal for high 
— -_ study hall purposes. 
3 kr 1 Top—A device below 
thelid holds it at level. De- 
sirable for group study. 
4 Standard Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 
= adjustments and devices 
y adapt itto any use. 
5 Comfort for Cripples—Vari- 
ous attachments may be 
purchased se tely as re- 
quired to fit the physical fault 
] ay: A ial 
'upport— fers! 
6 book support quickly con- 
verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 
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tures that are new, distinc- 
tive ... yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools, 


FREE Posture Poster 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 17', inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 

pupils to always sit 
! erect. Teachersand 
educators will be 
supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom, with- 
out charge. Use the 
} coupon, please. 


(PE1) 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, | & copy of your Posture Poster 
on correct sitting. Principals aad 


poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the @ aumber of « 





d with a 
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of classeooms 


MGodicaie here whether you are Superiatendeat, patoghe or Teacher) 

PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 

SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY CO., 214 South Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
T. H. PAYNE CO., Chattanooga, Tennessee 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Psychological Service for School Problems. 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


[January 


By Gertrup—E H. Hmprers. Yonkers: 


World Book Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + 317. 


This book is a contribution to the subject. 
recent psychological research, and should be on the desk of eve 


and public school administrator. 


It is well written, based on the most 


ry alert school psychologist 
S. C. G. 


Geography Test. By M. TueresA Wiepretp anp E. Curt WaLTHeEr. Yongers: 


World Book Company, 1931. 


The purpose of these tests is to “provide an inventory of pupil’s achievements in 
the several phases of geography” in grades 4-8, inclusive. 

Part I. Tests the abilities and skills rendered in the study of geography. 

Part II. Tests the children’s ability to use the facts, principles, generalizations, and 


relationships experienced in their study. 


tionships and locational geography. 


The latter tests vocabulary, geography rela- 


An attempt is made to test all phases of geography. The tests are accompanied 
with full directions for administering these and scoring the returns. 


The Elementary School, Its Organization and Administration. By W. C. Reavis, Paut 


R. Pierce, anp E. H. STun_Ken. 


1931. Pp. ix + 571. 


The University of Chicago Press, 


The best and most complete treatment of the Elementary School yet produced. The 
book is invaluable to students of this field. The authors have used a unique and 
valuable plan of review at the close of each chapter. 


David Harum. By Epwarp M. Westcott. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 


1898, 1931. Pp. xxii + 408. 


A new edition of this popular and delightful novel with some teaching helps. In a 
foreword to teachers, it is suggested that the class should be allowed to enjoy the book. 
If the rest of the teaching helps are ignored and the teachers are forbidden to interfere, 


the children will enjoy this book. 








George Washington 
Work Books and 
Manuals 


Pupil material with profitable activities, grades 

3-12, for participation in the Bicentennial and 

for character and citizenship training. 

Little Journeys with Washington (grades 3-4) 
LAURA ZIRBES, Ohio State University 

Frontiersman and Planter (grades 4-5) 
FLORENCE BAMBERGER, Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Washington's Rules of Civility (grades 6-7) 
ERNEST HORN, University of lowa 

The American Revolution (grades 7-8) 
THOMAS ALEXANDER (et al.), Columbia Univ. 


Washington, Statesman and Leader (grades 89) 
HOWARD E. WILSON (et al.), Harvard Univ. 


Washington and the Constitution (grades 9-12) 
J. C. ALMACK, Stanford University 


WORK BOOKS: 15c each wholesale, f.o.b. publisher; 20c 
each retail postpaid. MANUALS: 25c wholesale; 34c retail. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
RICHMOND DALLAS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
553-4 Candler Annex, Atlanta 
































General Business 
Science 


BY 
Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 
+ 


A Junior Business Course that is good 
general education for all pupils. 


Unusually rich in permanent life 
values. 


Materials for one, two, or three se 
mesters. 





Write Our Nearest Office for Full 
Information. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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3: You and Your Work. By I. Davy Conen anv Ricwarp A. Frinn. New York: D. 
‘ Appleton and Company, 1931. Pp. x + 197. ; ; : 
st This is designed to aid in giving occupational information for vocational guidance 
st purposes to upper elementary, junior high school and continuation school pupils, The 
book contains many good illustrations and is well written for the grade levels where 
it is intended to be used. The major portion of the text is devoted to how to choose 
S: a vocation and make the right start in it. T. ho ke 
Workbook in Vocations. By Wru1aAM Martin Proctor AND ofHERS. New York: 
in Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1931. Pp. v + 135. 
The Workbook contains many well-made forms to assist the student in junior and 
senior high school classes in “occupations” to collect information about himself and 
id certain vocations that may be selected. It is particularly designed to be used with 
a~ the author’s text, “Vocations,” and can be successfully used with ae 
ed Applied Office Practice. By Appre A. Morritt, Maser A. Bessey AND JoHN V. WALSH. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. Pp. xii + 376. 
iL In keeping with a modern trend away from the old-fashioned public school com- 
S, mercial department emphasis on typewriting, bookkeeping, and stenography, this book 
covers such common types of service as: everyday finance; the telephone; mail and 
he correspondence; the writing of letters; telegraph, cable, and wireless service; filing; 
id office machines; and reference books. Using the office as the nucleus around which 


the training program centers, the aim of this book is to train students as intelligent 
office workers. This is an up-to-date treatment of one of the most popular public school 
Y; vocational education fields. * " eoee 


The Wonderful Story of Music. By Exten Fre, Baker. New York: Thomas Y. 


















































: Crowell Company, 1931. Pp. vii + 326. 
A book containing much valuable information of fictional rather than historical 
¢, quality. 
WINSTON 
Twelfth Annual Conference A MARVELOUS BI RD 
es * 
g of the is the Pelican 
* 
Progressive Education ea 
psec gregarious 
nae. fy e s 
ssociation Mp piscivorous 
' + 
_ Fesruary 18, 19, 20, 1932 é natatorial 
Battimore, MARYLAND =p. * B 
—_ for oe Twelfth a Cuter a the ot oe ager : with @ 
ucation Association i i ° « 
topics bearing on he ioonmeen ‘an ot po Be cy ‘> ie distensible gular pouch 
good Graneing social —_ = addition _~4 will be a series nd 
p Discussions u t i i tha id it isi 
range of practical cchiecee.  Weihiee of abhads Guk nd At least, t’s what it is er ome 
lif materials helpful in teaching will feature the convention. dictionaries. Not, of course, in 
e Reduced railroad rates will he offered to members of the . 
Association and their families. No admission fees will be “| 
charged to members. Join the Association, receive the benefits 
e se f reduced railroad rates and free admission to the sessions. The 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ond, cll he’ cote an fo —_~ 
Aomecatin ipinsineliasdeiaaiesinan SIMPLIFIED 
For hotel reservations, write direct to Mr. William H. Parker ’ 
in Managing Director of the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md., ICTIONARY 
headquarters for the Conference. 
Make hotel r: ti . Join the Associati d notif . : * °, +47, b 
ws of Your vntention coat Gees with its simplified definitions, only 
3 of the prelim ary program. d t ood even b oung pupi 3 
iG Annual membership 1 the A j ; = y J é 
Ps ome ag ry ip the Association is $3.00. Two years E diti ons for all school needs. 
: . ae THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
ati Progressive Education Association Fuuuana auaumeaa ae eae 
n6 i R " ° 
Jackson Prace Wasutncton, D. C. 424 West Peachtree Street, N. W. Atlanta 
masters I FOR TEXTBOOKS 















































George Peabody College 


for Teachers 


CN 


Winter Quarter, 1932 


JANUARY 4—MARCH 22 


CN 


Without political or denominational affilia- 
tions, George Peabody College for Teachers 
is free to promote the development of educa- 
tional methods and the scholarly preparation 
of teachers in liberal studies so as best to fit 
the needs of constantly changing conditions. 
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Write the Recorder for Catalogue 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















